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THE COMPLETENESS OF CHAUCER’S 
HOUS OF FAME 


Most students of Chaucer doubtless feel with 
Professor Manly * that forty years of strenuous 
activity on the part of scholars should cer- 
tainly not have left unsolved the meaning of 
the poet’s seemingly most personal work, the 
Hous of Fame. They also assuredly have an 
a priori satisfaction in Professor Manly’s 
tempting simple solution of this vexing prob- 
lem in Chaucer scholarship. For, those of us 
who are not unalterably wedded to the “ auto- 
biography ” theory have long felt—as did M. 
Dupin toward the mystery of “ The Purloined 
Letter ”—that the solution of the meaning of 
the Hous of Fame is probably “too plain,” a 
“little too self-evident,” and that the meaning 
of the poem is to be discerned, if at all, not by 
our reading between the lines, but by our in- 
terpreting simply and literally the lines them- 
selves. It could hardly be expected, however, 
that we medievalists, five centuries late, should 
be in entire accord even on the literal meaning 
of the lines. To be specific, I find no evidence 
either in the poem itself or in the probabilities 
of the case, that the work “was intended to 
herald or announce a group of love stories and 
to serve as a sort of prologue to them.”* On 
the contrary, I believe that the poem is, save 
the necessarily brief missing conclusion which 
it seems to demand, absolutely complete in it- 
self and that it has no other meaning or pur- 
pose than that which is more than once defin- 
itely expressed in the words of the eagle and 
of Chaucer himself. 

For the sake of having a clear understanding 
of the situation as Chaucer presents it to us, 
I ask the reader to follow with me the signifi- 
cant lines in the poem referring to the purpose 
of the journey which the poet is making and the 
nature of the reward which will meet him at 
the end. 


1“ What Is Chaucer’s Hous of Fame?” Kittredge 
Anniversary Papers, p. 73. 
* Manly, p. 81. 


- In Book II, 70, 71, the eagle tells Chaucer— 


this case that betid thee is, 
Is for thy lore and thy prow, 


Jupiter pities you, continues the eagle, because 
you have so long served Cupid and Venus and 
have made books, songs, and ditties in honor 
of Love; and he considers it a virtue that you 
make your head ache many a night in writing 
about love. Furthermore, he considers (ll. 
136-143) : 


that thou hast no tydinges 
Of Loves folk, if they be glade, 
Ne of nothing elles that God made; 
And noght only fro fer contree, 
That there no tyding cometh to thee, 
But of thy verray neighebores 
That dwellen almost at thy dores, 
Thou herest neither that ne this; 


And therefor Joves, through his grace, 

Wol that I bere thee to a place, 

Which that hight the Hous of Fame 

To do thee some disport and game, (153-156) 


For truste wel that thou shalt here 


Of Loves folke mo tydynges, 
Bothe sothe sawes and lesynges; 


Mo discords, and mo jelousyes, 

Mo murmurs, and mo novelryes, 

And mo dissymulaciouns, 

And feigned reparaciouns; (164-180) 


In 517-521, the eagle speaks of 


the grete soun, 
that rumbleth up and down 
In Fames Hous, ful of tydynges, 
Bothe of fair speche and chidynges, 
And of fals and soth compound. 


And in 579-586, the eagle exclaims, 
And God of hevene sende thee grace, 
Som good to lernen in this place, 


In the third book, 794-799 and 866-886, 
Chaucer tells his friend why he has come to 
the Hous of Fame, and then refers to the 
nature of the tidings in this house: 
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That wol I tellen thee, 
The cause why I stonde here. 
Som newe tydynges for to lere, 
Som newe thynges, I not what, 
Tydynges other this or that, 
Of love, or swich thinges glade. 


Ne never reste is in that place, 
That hit nys fild ful of tydynges, 
Other loude, or in whisprynges. 
And over all the houses angles, 

Is ful of rounynges and of jangles, 
Of werres, of pees, of mariages, 
Of reste, of labour of viages, 


In 917-936, the eagle resumes his address 
to the poet: 


But sith that Joves, of his grace, 

As I have seyd, wol thee solace 

Finally with thise thynges, 

Unkouthe syghtes and tydynges, 

To passe with thyn hevynesse, 

Swiche routhe hath he of thy distresse,— 
That thou suffrest debonairly, 

And wost thyselven utterly, 

Desperat of all maner blis, 

Sith that Fortune hath mad a-mys 

The swote of al thyn hertes reste 
Languisshe and eek in point to breste,— 
That he through his myghty merite, 
Wol do thee an ese, al be hit lyte, 

And yaf expresse commaundement, 

To which I am obedient, 

To furthre thee with al my might, 

And wysse and teche thee aright, 

Wher thou maist most tydynges here; 
Thou shalt anoon heer many oon here. 


And in 1041-1054, Chaucer relates the story 
of his experience in the house of tidings: 


And as I alther-fastest wente 
Aboute, and dide al myn entente, 
Me for to playe and for to lere, 
And eek a tydynge for to here, 
That I hadde herd of som contree 
That shall not now be told for me; 
For hit no need is, redely; 

Folk can synge hit bet than I. 

For al mot out, other late or rathe, 
Alle the sheves in the lathe. 

I herde a grete noise withalle 

In a corner of the halle, 

Ther men of love tydynges tolde, 
And I gan thiderwarde beholde: 
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If we disregard, for the moment, the proba- 
bilities in the case, and limit our immediate 
consideration to the actual meaning of the lines 
themselves, we shall find that the poet gives 
us an explicit account of the purpose of his 


_ journey. As a reward for his labors in the 


service of Love, Jupiter has made it possible 
for him to throw off for a brief period the bur- 
den of authorship, and, carefree, to see and 
hear many wonderful things on his journey 
through the air to the house of Fame, and 
particularly to observe intimately the varied 
experiences of “ Loves folk,” whom (we must 
infer) he has hitherto known about only 
through his books. The tidings which he 
hears are not stories or tales such as Chaucer 
would have in mind if he had used the word 
“tydyngs ” as a synonym for “ stories.” These 
tidings constitute what I may call the flotsam 
and jetsam of the daily life of lovers. They 
are the current news of the servants of Love. 
I find in the foregoing lines no support for 
the argument that the author is referring to 
anything so formal or articulate or unified as 
“ove stories.” Furthermore, even if we grant 
that Chaucer uses “tydynges” in the sense of 
stories, we have no positive evidence in the 
lines themselves implying that the poet will 
tell these stories which he hears in Fame’s 
house. In Chaucer’s account of the tidings of 
the house of Fame, there is no stronger impli- 
cation that he will tell these stories than there 
is in the Troilus where Pandarus speaks of the 
story which a maiden was reading to Criseyde 
and her ladies (Troilus, II, 81-84) : 


And fond two other ladies sete and she 
Within a paved parlour; and they three 
Herden a mayden reden hem the geste 
Of al the sege of Thebes, while hem leste. 


If we may now consider in the light of 
probabilities the passages in the poem which, 
as I have said before, seem to be most signifi- 
cant, we shall find little confirmatory proof 
for the theory that Chaucer hears love stories 
(in the Hous of Fame) which he is afterwards 
to tell to others. The probabilities I shall ask 
to be considered under two main heads: (1) the 
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nature of the tidings; and (2) the use which 
the poet is to make of them. 

(1) If Chaucer meant to use tydyngs in the 
sense of stories, is it not strange that he was 
so careful not to use the synonyms “ stories ” 
or “tales” at one or more of the many places 
where we find the word “tydyngs”?* If he 
had had in mind love stories, the kind of 
stories that he might tell, would he not have 
used the word “story” or “tale,” as he does 
in so many other poems? The kind of story 
which Chaucer was interested in at the time 
of the composition of the Hous of Fame 
(whether in 1379 or 1384) was the story which 
he found in his books, such a story as that of 
Dido and Eneas, which he tells at length in 
this very poem, or such a story as he refers to 
in the following lines: 


This olde storie, in Latin which I fynde, 
Of quene Anelyda and false Arcite. 


Therefore, if we interpret the word “ tydyngs ” 
as stories, we must assume that these tidings 
which come up to Fame’s house are book stories, 
an extremely unlikely possibility. 

These tidings of love’s folk are the happen- 
ings of the day, interesting bits of gossip,‘ 
scraps of information—just such things as 
Chaucer, the comptroller by day and the poet 
by night, would have no means of knowing; 
not love stories, for these he had in his books. 
There would be no need for Chaucer to take 
this journey for the sake of hearing new love 
stories. He doubtless had plenty of them al- 
ready lying in his chest. What he desired was 
chatty news and strange sights; and such “ un- 
couthe sightes and tydynges ” he found at the 
end of his journey. 

(2) As to the use which Chaucer intended 
to make of the tidings, the assumption that 
these tidings which the poet mentions so often 


*For Chaucer’s use of the word “tydyngs” or 
“‘tydyng ” in other poems, see Troilus, II, 951, 1113; 
Tale of the Man of Lawe, 726, 727; Prologue of Man 
of Lawe’s Tale, 129; The Clerkes Tale, 752. 

‘Other things agreeing, one of these tidings may 
have been the rumor of the wedding of Richard and 
Anne, a tiding from a far country. 
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in his poem are not love stories will be strength- 
ened if we can show that Chaucer did not in- 
tend to use this material for a series of stories,® 
or, in other words, that the purpose of the jour- 
ney, which is the purpose of the poem, is not 
to provide Chaucer with new poetic material. 
The purpose and nature of the reward, as stated 
in the poem, do not suggest a group of love 
stories to follow. Is it possible that Chaucer 
is to be rewarded for his writing of love stories, 
and to be relieved of his great distress by being 
taken to a place where he shall find material 
for another batch of love stories? An oppor- 
tunity for further labor in writing love stories 
seems to me to be a strange sort of solace for 
the poet, who, as the poem suggests, needs a 
rest from such labor. Should not this journey 
to the house of Fame be considered rather as a 
delightful, unusual experience which Jupiter 
wishes to grant to the poet for his long service 
to Cupid and Venus? As we learn from the 
poem, the poet has lived the life of a recluse. 
Here is an opportunity for him to hear and 
see strange things. And the pleasure which 
Chaucer takes in this journey, and in the won- 
derful things which he experiences on the way 
and at the end, justifies completely the pur- 
pose of this reward from the great ruler of 
the universe (Book II, 153-156) : 


And therfor Joves, through his grace, 
Wol that I bere thee to a place, 
Which that hight the Hous of Fame, 
To do thee som disport and game, 


As the last and best part of the poet’s experi- 
ences, come the sights and sounds of the house 
of tidings, the legitimate goal of his journey 
and the logical end of the poem. The pur- 
pose of the journey and the complete reward 


*The possibility of a single story to conclude the 
Hous of Fame, I do not consider, as Professor Manly 
has already shown the unlikelihood of such a plan. 

*Only on the assumption that the Hous of Fame 
is a prologue to something else, can the house of 
tidings be regarded as a decorative element. On 
other grounds, the whirling house must be looked 
at as constituting an essential part of the poet’s 
experiences on his journey. 
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are satisfied in the experiences which the poet 
has on the way and at the end. 

Additional evidence against the theory that 
the poem suggests a group of love stories to 
follow is the unified nature of the poem itself. 
Chaucer’s logical division of the material into 
three books, together constituting a unified 
whole, indicates to my mind that the poet con- 
ceived of the poem as a thing complete in itself. 
It is consistent throughout. Looked at as a 
love-vision journey poem, a poem in which the 
hero is to hear and see wonderful things, as a 
reward for certain services, it is, with the ex- 
ception of the brief missing part of the third 
book, as complete a poem as Chaucer’s own 
Parlement of Foules or Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
In the Parlement, African says to the poet 
(109-112), 


. . ‘Thou hast thee so wel born 
In lokyng of myn olde book to-torn, 
Of which Macrobie roghte not a lyte, 
That somdel of thy labour wolde I quyte,’ 


Chaucer is rewarded for his labor by this 
journey to the court of the Goddess Nature. 
In the Inferno, I, 82-84, Dante addresses 
Virgil thus: 


O degli altri poeti onore e lume, 
Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande amore, 
Che m’ha fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 


And Virgil replies, I, 112-114: 


Ond’ io per lo tuo me’ penso e discerno, 
Che tu mi segui, ed io sard tua guida, 
E trarrotti di qui per loco eterno, 


Through the aid of his master, Virgil, Dante 
is enabled to take this journey through the 
doleful place to the gate of St. Peter. Simi- 
larly, through the grace of Jupiter, Chaucer, 
the recluse, is enabled, like Dante, to experi- 
ence things strange and wonderful. In each 
case, the poet is interested not only in the ulti- 
mate goal of his journey, but also in the mar- 
velous things that he sees by the way. The 
Hous of Fame shows consistency of plan and 
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execution. For a medieval love-vision, it is 
reasonably well proportioned. Chaucer’s re- 
cital of the love story of Dido and Eneas, I 
admit, may be a trifle drawn out; but the dis- 
course on sound and the journey through the 


‘air, the description of the outer walls and the 


great hall of the castle and the ice-cap, the 
picture of the goddess and the throngs of sup- 
pliants, the explanation of the turning house 
of tidings, are features which one might natur- 
ally expect to find in a poem of this sort. In 
all of these things, as parts of his unusual ex- 
periences, Chaucer is thoroughly interested. 
And so far as we can see, the poem exists for 
the sake of these wonderful experiences, cul- 
minating in the house of tidings, and not for 
the sake of a story or of stories to follow. Re- 
garded as a prologue to a group of love stories, 
it becomes the only inartistic poem which 
Chaucer ever wrote. As a means to an end, it 
is inconceivable. 

The simple explanation which I have just 
given for the meaning of the Hous of Fame has 
at least one merit—it takes the poem at its 
obvious face value. The burden of proof rests 
on those who consider it as an allegory with 
autobiographical significance, or as a prologue 
to a story or group of stories. Until stronger 
evidence shall appear to support such conten- 
tions, I shall be satisfied to regard it as a love- 
vision poem, in which the poet. realizes to the 
fullest extent the possibilities of the device of 
a journey as a reward for his services in the 
cause of Love. Employing such rich poetic 
material as the combined classical conception 
of the goddess Fama and the abstract idea of 
worldly reputation, the journey of the “ grete 
poete of Itaile” through the lower world and 
to the abode of the blessed, and the conven- 
tional device of the love-vision, Chaucer has 
given us the Hous of Fame, a complete poem, 
rich in thought and fancy, in story and signifi- 
cance—a poem in which are shown at their 
very best the poet’s fertility of invention and 
skill of artistic presentation. 


W. O. SypHeErD. 


Delaware College. 


| 
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So folweth it that ther is som pitee 4 
Amonges alle thise othere in general. i 


CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND GUIL- 


LAUME DE MACHAUT 


The lecture delivered by Pandarus to his 
friend in the First Book of Chaucer’s Troilus 
contains a few reminiscences of Guillaume de 


Encor dois tu penser anssi, 

Pour toy mettre hors de soussi, 
Non mie penser, mais savoir, { 
Se tu vues joie et pais savoir, 


Machaut’s Remede de Fortune.” 


Que puis qu’elle a parfaitement 


Tous les biens qu’on puet bonnement 


What? shulde he therfor fallen in despeyr, 

Or be recreaunt for his owene tene, 

Or sleen him-self, al be his lady fayr? 

Nay, nay, but ever in oon be fresh and grene 

To serve and love his dere hertes quene, 

And thenke it is a guerdoun hir to serve 

A thousand-fold more than he can deserve. 
(i, 813-819) 


Tu ne te dois pas desperer. (1662) 


Tu ne te dois pas las clamer, 

Se tu l’aimmes bien, n’esmaier 

Quelle ne te doie paier 

Plus mille fois que ne dessers 

En ce que tu Vaimmes et sers. 

Et aussi c’est une chose petite 

A li de rendre a toy merite. 

Car tout le menre guerredon 

De qu’elle te puist faire don, 

Dont celle a sans fin et sans nombre, 
Vaut cine cens fois, s’a droit le nombre, 
Plus que desservir ne porroies, 

Se tu Vamoies et servoies, 

Nom pas tous les jours de ta vie, 

Mais autant com la monarchie 

De ce monde porra durer. (1636-1651). 


For if hir wheel stinte any-thing to torne, 

Than cessed she Fortune anoon to be: 

Now, sith hir wheel by no wey may sojorne, 

What wostow if hir mutabilitee 

Right as thy-selven list, wol doon by thee? 
(i, 848-852)? 


S’elle estoit toudis en un point 

Et de raison usoit a point, 

Si qu’envers tous fust juste et une, 

Elle ne seroit pas Fortune. 

Mais pour ce qu’elle ne sejourne, 

Eins se change, mue et bestourne 

En fait, en dit, en renommée, 

Est elle Fortune nommée. (2531-2538) 


And also thenk, and therwith glade thee, 
That sith thy lady vertuous is al, 


Ymaginer, dire, ou penser, 
Qui croissent en li sans cesser, 
Et qu’elle est des vertus parée. 
Et de tous vices separée, 
couvient de necessité 
Qu’en li soit Franchise et Pité, 
Humblesse et Charité, s’amie. 
(1671-1683) * 


In the Fourth Book there is also at least one 
passage which reminds one of the Remede. 


But al to litel, weylawey the whyle, 

Lasteth swich ioye, y-thonked be Fortune! 

That semeth trewest, whan she wol bygyle, 

And can to foles so hir song entune, 

That she hem hent and blent, traytour commune! 
And when a wight is from hir wheel ythrowe, 
Than laugheth she, and maketh him the mowe. 


From Troilus she gan hir brighte face 
Awey to writhe, and took of him non hede, 
And on her wheel she sette up Diomede. 
(iv, 1-11) 
Les bras et le pis a d’argent, , 
Mais ce n’est que decevement, 
Car ce qu’il luisent clerement, 
Les yeux esbloe 
Et aveugle de mainte gent, 
Cui elle promet largement, 
Et en son pis couvertement 
Traison noe. 
D’un des bras les met sus sa roe 
Plus legierement qu’une aloe; 
De l’autre les fiert en la joe 
Si fierement 
Qu’elle les trebuche en la boe, 
Et puis elle leur fait la moe. 
(1049-1062) 


G. L. Kirrrepee. 
Harvard University. 
Cf. Machaut’s Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, 
vv. 458-462: 


Son Dous Regart riant m’asseiiroit, 
Et Dous Espoirs doucement me disoit 
En louiauté 


14 poem well known to be a prime source of the 
Book of the Duchess. 
* This may come directly from Boethius, as Skeat 


Et m’affermoit qu’onques si grant biauté 
Ne pot estre qu’il n’i etist pité. 


thinks. with Troilus, i, 895-896, ef. Remede, 1790-1796. 
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HAMLET’S “BRAVE O’ERHANGING 
FIRMAMENT ” 


Hamlet’s famous lines on “this brave o’er- 
hanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted 
with golden fire” have often been quoted as 
one of the finest passages in Shakespeare. For 
example, Churton Collins” uses them to illus- 
trate “the style where Shakespeare has raised 
prose to the sublimest pitch of verse”; and 
Professor Albert S. Cook? uses them—to the 
disadvantage of the dramatist—in comparing 
Shakespeare’s prose and the Bible. I have long 
suspected that these lines were not without an 
undercurrent of humor—that in writing them 
the poet was slyly laughing in his sleeve; and 
recently I have come upon evidence that 
strengthens this suspicion. On the basis of 
this may I offer an interpretation of the lines 
which, if it be correct, gives us an interesting 
glimpse of Shakespeare in a playful mood? 

Professor Thornton S. Graves, in his excel- 
lent study, The Court and the London Theatres 
during the Reign of Elizabeth, pp. 22-26, 
makes it reasonably certain that the “ heavens ” 
of the Elizabethan playhouse covered not 
merely a part, but all, or nearly all, of the 
stage proper. Furthermore, he gives proof that 
the “heavens” was “fitted up, perhaps very 
elaborately, to represent the firmament.” This 
effect was gained, it seems, by “ painted can- 
vas stretched overhead,” on which were dis- 
played the stars, and possibly other celestial 
objects. As Professor Graves remarks, such 
an elaborate adornment of the stage was 
“obviously intended to be seen by the entire 
audience.” 

Some of the actors must have felt a naive 
pride in this “brave” firmament; R. M., in 
his “Character” of a Player (1629), says: 
“Tf his action prefigure passion, he raves, 
rages, and protests much by his Painted 
heavens.” But did Shakespeare feel any pride 
in it? That he, as well as Jonson, did not 
approve of the use of the “ heavens” for lower- 


1 Studies in Shakespeare, 1904, p. 197. 
2The Authorized Version of the Bible and its In- 
fluence, 1910, pp. 55-59. 
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ing persons to the stage we know, for in his 
plays he avoids this sensationalism; and we 
may well believe that the “painted” firma- 
ment with its gilded stars seemed to him 
tawdry. If so, he might laugh slyly and good- 
naturedly at the “majestical roof.” Hamlet 
in speaking the lines must have pointed to- 
wards this crude representation of the firma- 
ment, and his words, therefore, may have a 
double meaning. 

Again, the reference to the air as a “foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapors” may 
very well be a half-humorous satire on the 
heavy atmosphere of the theatre, laden with 
the “foul” breath of the “stinkards” in the 
pit, and the “ pestilent ” smoke of the tobacco- 
takers, who sat on the stage as well as in the 
galleries. Tobacco, we know, was vended in 
the theatres, and a large part of the audience 
smoked : 


“ At these spectacles . the English 
are constantly smoking.”—-Hentzner, A Jour- 
ney into England, 1598 (tr. by Walpole). 


“He looks like a fellow that I have seen 
accommodate gentlemen with tobacco in our 
theatres.”—The Queen of Corinth, III, i. 


“The Tobacco-men, that used to walk up 
and downe the playhouses, selling for a penny- 
pipe, that which was not worth twelve-pence an 
horse-load.”—The Actors Remonstrance. 


Thomas Dekker in several places gives us an 
excellent conception of the “ vapor” that arose 
from the groundlings who were herded together 
in the pit: 


“ Their playhouses smoakt euerye after noone 
with Stinkards, who were so glewed together 
in crowdes with the Steames of strong breath, 
that when they came forth, their faces lookt 
as if they had beene perboyled.”—The Seuen 
Deadly Sinnes of London. 


“The basest stinkards in London, whose 
breath is stronger than garlicke and able to 
poison all the twelve-penny roomes.”—The 
Raven’s Almanacke. 


If the “brave” firmament was “ o’erhang- 
ing” the stage, and if Hamlet pointed up, and 
if the atmosphere was foul with tobacco smoke, 
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could an Elizabethan spectator with his nimble 
wits fail to see the humor of these lines? And, 
as addressed to the stupid Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, are they not in keeping with 
Hamlet’s humorous jibes at the stupid Polo- 
nius? And does not humor explain what Pro- 
fessor Cook found objectionable in the passage: 
“How repetitious! ‘Canopy firmament’ 
—‘ roof ’—thus it is amplified ”? 

I may call attention to another case in which 
an Elizabethan playwright refers humorously 
io the interior structure of the theatre. Thomas 
Heywood, in The English Traveller (ed. Pear- 
son, vol. IV, pp. 63-64), while pretending to 
describe a dwelling bought by young Lionell, 
really describes the stage about the actors: 


Reig. What brave carv’d posts! Who knows but 
here 
In time, sir, you may keep your shrevaltie. 
And I be one oth’ Serjants. 
Old Lio. They are well carv’d. 
Reig. . . . Look that way, sir. 
What goodly fair bay windows! 
Old Lio. Wondrous stately. 
Reig. And what a gallerie! How costly ceiled! 
What painting round about! 


Professor M. W. Sampson has pointed out a 
far more interesting case in The Roaring Girl, 
I, i, 131-153 (Bullen’s ed. Middleton, vol. IV, 
pp. 19-20); and doubtless other examples 
could be noted. 

Bearing these facts in mind, and remember- 
ing that Hamlet is addressing Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, that noble pair of fops, and at 
a time when he wished to make them think 
him cracked in his wits, we might readily con- 
ceive of the lines as half-humorous. We might 
then interpret the passage thus: 


This goodly frame,’ the earth [with a sweep 
of the arm, taking in the “frame” of the 
Globe] seems to me a sterile promontory; this 


*The word “frame” is regularly used of the body 
of the playhouse. In the contract for building the 
Fortune we read: “With a stadge and tyreing- 
howse, to be made and sett upp within the said 
frame”; “and also all the saide frame and the 
stearcases therof to be sufficiently enclosed without 
with lathe, lyme, and haire . . . all the princy- 


pall and maine poastes of the said frame,” etc. 
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most excellent canopy, the air [pointing over- 
head to the blue painted canvas], look you 
[again directing attention to the “ painted 
heavens”’], this brave* o’erhanging® firma- 
ment, this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire, why it appears no other thing to me than 
—a foul and pestilent congregation of va- 
pours.® 


I am well aware that to many this interpre- 
tation of the passage will seem sacrilegious ; 
probably Dr. Samuel Johnson, could he speak 
from the other world, would apply to it his 
favorite epithet “obscene.” And I realize that 
we must consider the passage in connection 
with what immediately follows. Here I find 
serious objection to reading any humor into 
the apostrophe. Yet it may be that Shake- 
speare, in spite of the lofty character of the 
passage as a whole, introduced for a moment 
an undercurrent of humor; he is given to this. 
Or it may even be—although this seems un- 
likely—that the lines which follow were iron- 
ical. Hamlet has just had an example of what 
“man is” in the case of his supposed friends, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern; and now as he 
looks straight at them he speaks with a mean- 
ing that is clear to the audience and puzzling 
to the two fops he is addressing: 


“ What a piece of work is a man! how noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculty! in form and 


*“ Brave” in the sense of “showy,” used dis- 
paragingly. 

*The word “o’erhang” has given at least one 
commentator trouble. Knight says: “ Using ‘o’er- 
hanging’ as a substantive, and omitting ‘ firma- 
ment’, the sentence is, perhaps, less eloquent, but 
more coherent. If this interpretation be 
correct, the word ‘firmament’, which is applied to 
the heavens generally, was rejected by Shakespeare 
[it is omitted, doubtless by accident, in the First 
Folio] as conveying an image unsuited to that idea 
of a part which is conveyed by the substantive, 
‘o’erhanging.’” The adjective “o’erhanging” very 
nicely describes the “ heavens” in its relation to the 
stage. The contract for the building of the Hope 
reads: “ And shall also builde the heavens over the 
said stadge, to be borne or carried without any 
postes or supporters.” 

*Compare Antony and Cleopatra, V, ii, 213: “In 
their thick breaths, Rank of gross diet, shall we be 
enclouded, And forced to drink their vapours”; and 
Julius Caesar, I, ii, 248. 
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moving how express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel! in apprehension how like 
a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon 
of animals! ” 


I do not maintain that these interpretations 
of the passage are correct ; I merely offer them 
as interesting and possible. Perhaps the reader 
will find some pleasure in observing his re- 
action to the lines considered in this light. 


JOSEPH Quincy ApDAMs, JR. 
Cornell University. 


Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur. Von Dr. 
L. und Dr. Marian P. 
Wuitney. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1913. 8vo., ix+ 273 pp. 


According to the Preface, “This little book 
is intended to meet the special needs of Ameri- 
can students as a background for all courses in 
German Literature.” A book of this kind, es- 
pecially for “those teachers who believe that 
the foreign tongue should be the language of 
the class-room,” has long been a want. Whether 
or not such a book should be a schematic out- 
life rather than a history of literature “ treated 
as an organic whole,” depends upon the prefer- 
ence or needs of the individual teacher. The 
book under review aims to represent German 
literature as an organic whole and includes 
chapters on historical, social and economic con- 
ditions reflected in the literature, besides chro- 
nological tables, brief chapters on dramaturgy 
and the history of the language, and a bibli- 
ography. The book can undoubtedly be made 
useful in the class-room, especially as a com- 
panion volume to such anthologies as those of 
Calvin Thomas and Dr. K. H. Collitz. Some 
of the chapters, especially the “ Einleitungen,” 
are well written. The whole book has continu- 
ity and it is generally accurate. But a book so 
limited in size implies limitations also in scope. 
The ambition “to serve as a background for 
all courses in German literature” exceeds its 
attainment. 

The Preface criticizes other books of similar 
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intent because those books if “ published in this 
country have sacrificed everything to simplicity 
of style and vocabulary” while “those issued 
in Germany for Germans are written in very 
difficult and condensed language.” In both 


‘eases the authors fail to specify the books 


they have in mind. Carla Wenckebach’s well- 
known Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, written 
for American students, surely does not “ sacri- 
fice.everything to simplicity of style and vo- 
cabulary.” The arraignment of German books 
could not well include books like that of Kluge, 
and only books of the Kluge type could be 
brought into comparison with the book under 
review. I grant that the language of the latter 
is often simple and, as in the synopsis of the © 
Nibelungenlied, diffuse rather than condensed. 
On the other hand, students who have arrived 
at the point where the study of the history of 
literature becomes properly part of their work, 
should be able to read Kluge, and even refer- 
ences to standard works like Scherer, Vogt und 
Koch, ete., without much difficulty. If literary 
history is studied before that point has been 
reached, the study of a German book involves 
an investment of time which could be more 
profitably spent in reading literary master- 
pieces. 

The reviewer has his doubts as regards the 
availability of one and the same book for the 
use of both High School pupils and College 
students. There is a vast difference between 
the mental status and trained ability of a 
fourth year High School pupil and a Junior at 
College, even if the latter has had but limited 
training in German. As a matter of fact, the 
last part of this Literaturgeschichte, treating 
of the nineteenth century literature that is 
chiefly read by beginners in the High School 
and College, i. ¢., the modern short story 
(Storm, Gottfried Keller, C. F. Meyer, Hauff, 
ete.) is so condensed as not to be of any value 
for this class of students. The synopsis of the 
Nibelungenlied again, which is simple enough 
in style for beginners, does not come within 
the scope of beginners, while it is too simple to 
test the ability of more mature students. As- 
suredly books should be graded with reference 
to the stage of advancement of the student. 


} 
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In the allotment of space to periods and 
authors the judgment of the authors is on the 
whole to be commended, except in the case of 
“Moderne Dichtung.” A fuller treatment of 
“modern and contemporary literature” than 
is found “in most short manuals” is claimed 
for this volume. Some eighty names are passed 
in review on about thirty-five pages. Such 
names as Baumbach, Bodenstedt, Dranmor, 
Greif, Groth, Halm, Hamerling, Hebel, Her- 
wegh, Hélty, Kinkel, Leuthold, Lingg, Ro- 
quette, Stifter, and others are passed over in 
silence, while new immortals, such as Lily 
Braun, Dreyer, Beyerlein, Wittenbauer, are in- 
troduced. No book of this size can do justice 
to the nineteenth century post-classic authors. 
They require a separate volume. 

The material is arranged as usual under the 
three periods, “ Neuhochdeutsch ” having three 
subdivisions, “ Klassische Dichtung,” “ die Ro- 
mantik,” and “ die Moderne Dichtung.” “ Alt- 
hochdeutsch ” is made to include Ulfilas, and no 
clear distinction is made between “ Althoch-” 
and “ Altniederdeutsch.” Under “ Neuhoch- 
deutsch ” there is no subtitle for the literature 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The translation of the outline, pp. 2-11, is 
convenient but unnecessary. It also detracts 
from the appearance of the book. Especially 
on pp. 10-11 the crowding in of matter is detri- 
mental to both clearness and attractiveness. 

The reviewer fails to find any emphasis on 
the national and anti-national struggle in Ger- 
many in the Middle Ages, and also misses illus- 
trations of the influence of Kant and Nietzsche 
on specific literary works. In the chapter on 
Parzival, the Gawan part is passed over almost 
without mention, although it is very essential 
from the esthetic, as well as from the psy- 
chological and social points of view. With an 
“Umwertung aller Werte” Geibel is classed 


with the weak “ Salonliteratur,” Keller is dis- 
missed with six lines, mostly titles, and Spiel- 
hagen is mentioned only in passing. In their 
effort to cover ground within the confined limits 
of the book, the authors occasionally introduce 
meaningless comment, ¢. g.: P. 197, 1. 2, 
“ Heines Reisebilder haben auch viel zu seinem 
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Ruhme beigetragen.”—P. 231, 1. 24f., “ Auch 
ein heiteres Epos aus deutscher Vergangenheit 
hat Scheffel geschrieben: Der Trompeter von 
Sakkingen.”—P. 232, ll. 19 ff., “ Georg Ebers 
‘ zeigt die Zeit der Pharaonen in 
Egypten.”—P. 239, 1. 1 f., “Sein Roman Jérn 
Uhl war einer der gréssten Erfolge.” Similarly 
on Hauff, p. 231, ll. 14 ff., Hauptmann, p. 223, 
ll. 18 ff., Handel-Mazzetti, p. 238, ll. 6 ff. 

Contrary to good usage, some names and 
titles, both in the text and in the bibliography, 
have been altered in substance and in spelling. 
The correct title of Hans Sachs’ poem (p. 87) 
is Die wittenbergisch Nachtigall, not the gram- 
matically incorrect Lied von der wittenbergisch 
Nachtigall. Klopstock’s drama (p. 109) is 
Hermanns Schlacht, not Die Hermannschlacht. 
Goethe wrote Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, 
not (p. 142) des jungen Werther; Die Laune 
des Verliebten, not Die Launen der Verliebten ; 
Gotz, not Goetz; and he spelled his name 
wi Goethe,” not “ Géthe.” The title of Francke’s 
book is now History of German Literature as 
determined by Social Forces. Bishop Percy’s 
work is Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
not of Ancient Poetry. 

The statement, p. 2, footnote, “die nieder- 
deutschen Dialekte haben dieselben 
Konsonanten wie das Englische ” is incorrect.— 
“Verona” (p. 16) is in German not “ Bern” 
but “Verona,” except in medieval poetry.— 
The definition of alliteration on p. 19 should 
be changed to read “ besteht in dem Gleichklang 
des Anlauts derjenigen Worter der epischen 
Langzeile, welche “ Politik,” 
p- 10, 1. 37, translate “the state” ? 

A number of expressions, such as “ Kunst- 
mirchen” (p. 179), “ Gelegenheitsgedicht ” 
(p. 93), “ Matratzengruft ” (p. 196), “ Salon- 
literatur ” (p. 241), “ Auch bei ihm wird alles 
Lebendige zum Ornament stilisiert ” (p. 244), 
“Tmpressionistische Schilderungskunst” (p. 
239), might not be intelligible to High School 
pupils without interpretation.—The authors oc- 
easionally use foreign words where good and 
forceful German expressions exist. Examples 
are: p. 24, 1. 9, absolut = durchaus ; p. 52, 1. 19, 
direkt = unmittelbar; p. 94, 1. 1, Demoralisa- 
tion = sittlicher Verfall; p. 136, 1. 19, Faktor 
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= Einfluss, wirkende Kraft; p. 142, 1. 12, Pro- 
dukt = Erzeugnis; p. 190, 1. 5, liberale Konsti- 
tution = freisinnige Verfassung.—There is, fur- 
thermore, too great a tendency to use such su- 
perlatives as “der erste,” “der grossartigste ” 
in characterizing poets.—The statement in con- 
nection with Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenaufgang 
(p. 220, 1. 26), “ Ein edler junger Sozialdemo- 
krat verliebt sich in die eine edle und reine 
Tochter des Hauses,” does honor to the heart 
of the authors if not to their judgment. 

The authors not infrequently do violence to 
German grammatical usage, especially in the 
use of moods and tenses. Examples are: p. 24, 
]. 22, auszieht (=ausziehe); p. 25, 1. 11, ist 
(= sei) ; p. 32, Il. 15-17, tritt . . . auf und 
war; p. 54, 1. 17%, hatte gehort ‘ws 
hérte; p. 72, 1. 13, So hat (= So hatte) ; p. 84, 
ll. 12-29; p. 100, 1. 8, gab . . . gegeben 
hatte; p. 100, ll. 23 f., bewahrte . . . gab 
(mood) ; p. 116, ll. 27-28; p. 122, ll. 12-18; 
p- 130, 1. 1, lebt (=lebe); p. 155; pp. 123- 
124, tenses ; p. 193, ll. 20-23, hatten geschlossen 
(= schlossen) ; p. 251, 1. 30, war = ist.—The 
style at times seems forced and heavy. The in- 
troductory paragraph of the chapter on Goethe, 
for instance, might be recast to advantage. 

I add some observations on details: P. 5, 
1. 13, animal poems. Better beast epic.—P. 8, 
1], 13, Pulver = Schiesspulver—P. 21, 1. 20. 
Read Treue zu or gegen instead of Treue fiir.— 
P. 24, 1. 18, und is the wrong connective.— 
P. 24, 1. 24, Fliehenden = Flichtlinge.—P. 25, 
1. 6, zur selben Zeit (at the same time)= auf 
einmal.—P. 25, ll. 10 and 14, hinaus = heraus. 
—P. 25, 1. 11, verstecken = verbergen.—P. 28, 
l. 1, der Biicher = von Biichern.—P. 29, 1. 9, 
stand auf dem Boden=war begriindet in.— 
P. 32, 1. 17, fiir mehr als ein Jahrhundert = 
mehr als ein J. lang.—P. 33, 1. 1, der Kaiser = 
er.—P. 33, ll. 7-10. The relative importance 
to Germany of Friedrich II. and Barbarossa? 
—P. 35, ll. 10-13, kniipft sich . . . an= 
kniipft . . . an.—P. 37, 1, 26, von thm = 
ihm.—P. 41, 1. 16, Als Siegfried in den Krieg 
ziehen musste (Er musste nicht, er wollte).— 
P. 41, 1. 23, Hagen gab thr den guten(?) Rat. 
—P. 42, 1. 8, Brunnen = Quell.—P. 42, 1. 9, 
Alle = Beide.—P. 43, 1. 15, niemals is incor- 
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rect.—P. 51, 1. 19, leben mit ihm (with him)= 
an seinem Hofe.—P. 56, 1. 25, des Kinig = des 
Konigs.—P. 59, 1. 7 Are Wolfram’s French 
sources “ein planloses Gewirre von Namen und 
Abenteuern” ?—P. 63, 1.5. Katholische Kirche 
should be Kirche.—P. 64, 1. 14. The Zeit des 
Verfalls begins before dem Anfang des vier- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts.—P. 65, 1. 6, zu den= 
auf die—P. %6, ll. 6-7. It is not true for 
South Germany or Switzerland that the lan- 
guage of Luther’s Bible “sehr bald allgemein 
giiltig wurde.”—Pp. 81-82 convey the impres- 
sion, typographically, that the verses quoted 
are continuous.—P. 88, 1. 10. Position of 
wieder.—P. 88, 1. 13, das vorige = das fiinf- 
zehnte or vorhergehende.—P. 92, 1. 25, Akzent 
und Betonung. Tautology.—P. 94, 1.12. Er. 
Who ?—P. 98, ll. 6-7, “erhebt sich die Bliite- 
zeit der deutschen Literatur auf dem Hinter- 
grunde.”—P. 100, 1. 13, eine Auflehnung er- 
hoben—P. 101, 1. 1. Age de la raison. 
Whence quoted? Rather l’éclaircissement.— 
P. 101, 1.17. Omit die in the title of Winckel- 
mann’s work.—P. 104, 1. 13. verband er sich 
= trat er in Verbindung.—P. 108, 1. 6, erhohet 
=erhoht.—P. 108, 1. 23. Is it really true 
that Klopstock “den Stoff des Messias rein 
lyrisch aufgefasst hat ”?—P. 110, ll. 7-9 are 
contradicted by p. 106, ll. 10 ff., and are gener- 
ally inaccurate——P. 110, 1. 18. The plural 
form is Bardiete.-—P. 114, ll. 1-2, nicht eher 
bis = nicht eher als bis.—P. 117, 1. 13. The 
Briefe cannot be called eine Abhandlung.—The 
statements, p. 118, ll. 15 f., and p. 119, ll. 23 f£., 
do not in any sense describe Lessing’s influence. 
—P. 119, 1. 10, befahl, keine = verbot.—P. 119, 
1. 25, war er ausgezeichnet = zeichnete er sich 
aus.—P. 121. The synopsis of Laokoon is in- 
adequate.—P. 123, 1. 12, nichts =nicht.—P. 
126, 1. 13, Schande und Unehre. Tautology.— 
P. 127, 1. 12, zu einem Vater=auf einen 
Vater—P. 128, 1. 18. Herders Urteil hangt 
ganz (?) von seinem dsthetischen Gefiihl ab.— 
P. 129, 1. 31, betonte; rather behauptete.— 
P. 132, Il. 2-3, bezetehnet er einen = bezeichnet 
er als einen.—P. 133, ll. 21-22. Er war das 
Muster . . . der—P. 134, 1. 6, Seither is 
now uncommon for bisher. Similarly p. 141, 
1. 10.—P. 135, 1. 7, bemerkbar machte is a mild 
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caypneien for the effect of “Sturm und 
Drang.”—P. 135, 1.17. The statement “ lehnte 
man sich gegen jede Autoritat und jedes Gesetz 
auf” is, of course, too sweeping.—P. 136, 1. 25, 
schopfen = schaffen, erschaffen.—P. 138, 1. 17, 
fesselte = fesselten—P. 138, 1. 24, ergreifen 
sollte = ergreife.—P. 139, 1. 28, ernstlich, i. e., 
voriibergehend.—P. 142, 1. 22, position of 
selbst.—P. 143, 1. 14, Besucher = Fremde.— 
P. 150, ll. 23 f. Schiller “der erste und 
grosste Tragiker des deutschen Volkes ”? 
What then of Lessing and Goethe?—P. 151, 
1. Mannerstolz, i. e., vor Kénigsthronen.— 
P. 152, 1. 29, seiner (zweiten) Schweizerreise. 
—P. 153, 1. 4. dem gréssten Mann (=Dichter) 
seiner Zeit. It was “das Zeitalter Friedrichs 
des Grossen.”—P. 154, ll. 17 ff. “er (der Her- 
zog) hatte einen anderen Dichter, Schubart, 

lebenslanglich gefangen ge- 
halten.” Schubart was imprisoned in 1777, 
pardoned in 1788, and died in 1791. The sen- 
tence implies that the imprisonment had at 
this time already ended in death. He was only 
“Jebenslanglich verurteilt.”"—P. 154, 1. 22. 
Schiller bade farewell to his mother, though, for 
obvious reasons, not to his father.—P. 157, 1. 6, 
seinem; whose?—P. 158, 1. 4, in ihrem Hause. 
Schiller and Goethe first met at the house of 
Charlotte’s sister, Frau von Beulwitz.—P. 159, 
ll. 3-4, The “ Ehrengehalt ” was offered by the 
Prince of Augustenburg and Count Schimmel- 
mann.—P. 160, ll. 28-29, ausser den Horen 
gaben sie auch den Musenalmanach heraus, in 
denen (!).—P. 164, ll. 17-18. The correct 
form of the quotation is: 


Und hinter ihm, in wesenlosem Scheine, 
Lag, was uns alle bindigt, das Gemeine. 


P. 176, 1. 28 f. Brentano’s Geschichte vom 
braven Kasperl und vom schénen Annerl is 
called “die erste kiinstlerische Dorfgeschichte 
in der deutschen Literatur,” while on p. 66, 
1. 2%, Meier Helmbrecht is called “die erste 
Dorfnovelle unserer Literatur.”—P. 179, 1. 6. 
“ Auch von Chamissos Erzihlungen hat sich 
eine rie bis heute erhalten, es erzahlt 

. . *—P. 187, 1. 26, freiwillige Kimpfer = 
—P. 190, 1.19. As konstitutionell 
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means verfassungsgemass, konstitutionelle Ver- 
fassung = verfassungsgemasse Verfasssung.— 
P. 193, 1. 30, Preussen; rather die Deutschen. 
—P. 194, 1.10. Aufwiihlung des éffentlichen 
Geistes would imply that the Young German 
writers were Withler.—P. 196, ll. 25 f. “ Heine 
bringt in den Nordseebildern das Meer zum 
ersten Mal in die deutsche Literatur.” But the 
Old and Middle High German epics? Seven- 
teenth Century literature? Goethe’s Seefahrt? 
—P. 196, ll. 17-18. “Der Lyriker Heine war 
ein grosser Dichter und ihm war die Poesie 
Selbstzweck. Den Jungdeutschen aber war sie 
ein Mittel zur Politik.” A curious 
distinction in view of Heine’s Zeitgedichte, 
Wintermarchen, Atta Troll, ete—P. 200, ll. 
13 f., das Publikum hat wie immer das Bediirf- 
nis, thre (seine).—P. 200, 1. 16. The state- 
ment that “'Theaterdichter,” such as Iffland 
and Kotzebue, “weder auf die kiinstlerische 
Darstellung noch auf die Wahrheit irgend- 
welche Riicksicht nahmen ” cannot be justified. 
—P. 201, Il. 14, 16, Mal= mal.—P. 201, 
1. 28. “Zacharias Werner hat das erste 
Schicksalsdrama geschrieben.” Compare p. 204, 
1. 20, where it is correctly stated that Schiller’s 
Braut von Messina was the first fate drama of 
the period.—P. 204, 1. 26, Kind der Siinde = 
unrechtmassiger Sohn.—P. 208, ll. 20 f. “Im 
allgemeinen ist die Mitte des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts dramatisch sehr arm.” But Heb- 
bel, Wagner, not to mention Laube, Freytag, 
Halm, etce.?—P. 210, 1. 12, Auch war er= 
Auch er war.—P. 211, 1. 7%. “ Fiir Hebbel ist 
nicht die Handlung, sondern (i. e., ist?) die 
Charaktere und ihre Probleme das Héchste.”— 
P. 212, 1. 8. Dieses (Mangel an Anorkennung 
und Verkehr?).—P. 214, 1. 9, So verletat er. 
Why “so ”?—P. 217, 1. 17, “ ein unabhingiges 
Wesen, der.”—P. 225, 1. 30, “der Tatsache, 
wie.”—P, 233, ll. 1% ff. Jeremias Gotthelf 
(1841) precedes Auerbach (1843) as to time. 
—P. 233, 1. 22. Why “Auch” im Dialekt?— 
P. 233, 1. 26. The Rosegger sentence belongs 
to the preceding paragraph.—P. 234, 1. 19, 
Dichter = Schriftsteller. —P. 237, 1. 8. “ Neben 
Konrad Ferdinand Meyer ist Gottfried Keller 
der hervorragendste.” Is not the reverse the 
case?—P, 243, 1. 14. Dehmel “ Liliencron’s 
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absoluter Gegensatz ”?—P. 253, 1. 6, wandelten 
= wanderten.—P. 254, 1. 25, salbpotumes.— 
P. 257, X, and elsewhere. Read Biographieen 
instead of Biographie. 


Hans FROELICHER. 
Goucher College. 


Etudes de grammaire frangaise logique. Le 
lieu du mode dans le temps, dans l’espace. 
Par F. G. Fascicule II: Les 
temps. Paris, Fischbacher, 1913. 136 pp. 


We are indebted to Mr. Guillaume for a 
study of the tenses from an entirely new stand- 
point. Whereas hitherto the position of the 
verb in time has been the basis of investigation, 
this author considers the question primarily in 
terms of space. His study is a philosophical 
one, and gives a new point of vantage from 
which to control the field. This analysis will 
confine itself to his general theories and their 
application to the past tenses. 

Guillaume finds in the human mind a con- 
stant tendency to express the present or actual 
in terms of its cause; the mind displaces itself 
and seeks to give what happened afterward by 
what occurred before. This “virtual” con- 
sciousness is seen in the historian who loses 
himself in another age; in the author who 
throws his personality into that of his creation. 
J’avais mis mon chapeau is the virtual expres- 
sion of mon chapeau était sur ma téte. 

Space is the field in which intention is car- 
ried out; the two are closely united; infinite 
space represents an infinite intention. Every 
verb has its own intention, which grows as the 
actual interest is reduced and the virtual in- 
terest increases. The following examples show 
a steady growth from the actual interest “to 
cause flight” to the virtual interest “to pro- 
long flight.” 

(1). An expressive cry. 

(2). Va-t'en. 

Rentre chez tot. 


(4). Pars pour ?Amérique. 
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The limit of the virtual is infinity, and the 
field of intention is therefore the possible. A 
cause must have an effect in time not occupied 
by the cause; therefore we have relative time, 
which can necessarily be converted into space. 
It is the position of the act in space, not the 
time of the act, that determines tense. That 
is to say, we must know what phase of the act 
is being used by thought to change the actual 
into the virtual, and, in order to study the 
verb to advantage, we must first translate the 
verb into terms of its intention. Special con- 
sideration is given to the process of finding the 
true intention of a given verb. 

To be concrete, let us take the verb prendre, 
the intention of which is “to have,” “to pos- 
sess.” If we think of this activity as passing 
back and forth from existence to non-existence, 
its field will be a plane. Of this space we shall 
consider only that portion which represents past 
time, and which we shall suppose to open at 
A and close at B. At A the intention has not 
yet been realized; avoir exists only as a limit; 
the entrance into past space is therefore at the 
past definite. Upon passing A we enter a field 
where action is in process; some possession ex- 
ists, and a part is to follow. This is the im- 
perfect. At B, intention is complete but the 
interval since completion is nil; here we have 
the past anterior, a highly imaginary tense. 
Finally upon leaving B we enter upon a “ post- 
verbal ” space; the action is completed and the 
pluperfect exists. Having gone beyond its in- 
tention, the act is post-verbal. 

From this illustration it will be possible to 
understand Guillaume’s table of possibilities 
for a verb in the past. Une actualité passée se 
déroule en espace @ partir: 

(1). intention non sommée—passé 
défini. 

(2). dune intention sommée—passé anté- 
rieur. 

(3). dun dessin’ non sommé ou se dessi- 
nant—imparfait. 

(4). @un dessin sommé ou dessiné—plus- 
queparfatt. 

? This expression is better understood in connection 
with Guillaume’s phrase: “wun verbe est le dessin 
@une intention.” 
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There remains the past indefinite. Here all 
stopping-points in the past space are obliter- 
ated, and from some point in post-verbal space 
all the preceding act is summed up. The past 
indefinite is a tense very high in the intellec- 
tual order, if we are to measure intelligence by 
this power to transform the actual into the 
virtual. 

As will be seen from this analysis, such a 
theory implies a very great unconscious power 
of logical correlation. Guillaume has consid- 
ered this question at length and holds that there 
is nothing improbable in such a view. His 
argument can only be indicated. It proceeds 
upon the assumption that in the “real” there 
is no logic; all is absurd, 7. e., we see no rela- 
tions. As the real is transformed into the vir- 
tual, the absurd yields to the unforeseen and 
finally to the logical. “On fait de Vincon- 
science avec de la conscience.” 

The obscurity of certain portions of this 
work are due largely to the nature of the sub- 
ject discussed, and such sibylline phrases as: 
par trop discerner les causes la causalité s’éva- 
nouit will be found most suggestive upon fur- 
ther study. In fact, this treatment of the 
tenses is a rich field of ideas in many lines, and 
curious points of view, even upon such subjects 
as history and philosophy, are given in a form 
that holds the attention and demands the closest 
thought. Those interested in linguistic theory 
will find profit in following Guillaume’s dis- 
cussion, whether they accept all his views or 
not. 

There has often been a tendency in syntac- 
tical matters to catalog phenomena without a 
due consideration of the subjective side. In 
this work, the author seems to have erred in 
the other direction; the theoretical and philo- 
sophical aspects have been worked out more 
carefully than the historical development or 
practical application. A considerable study 


from the historical standpoint would be neces- 
sary to establish some of the statements made. 
It might not be difficult to uphold them in cer- 
tain cases, as in the comparison of the German 
and French, in which discussion Guillaume 
shows that the French have a stronger feeling 
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for the virtual side; a study of the Romance 
future and past compound tenses would prob- 
ably bear this out, though the difference might 
be less marked than is supposed. But there is 
nothing to justify historically the statement 
that the past anterior occurs only after certain 
expressions (p. 74), nor will the development 
of the tenses allow so marked a line of division, 
at least in their origin, between the imperfect 
and pluperfect. 

The chief practical value of Guillaume’s work 
is as corroborative material. The best illustra- 
tion of this point is the following: For some 
years there has been an attempt, notably among 
German writers, to deny that repetition is in- 
timately connected with the nature of the im- 
perfect. The last instance of this at hand is 
found in a recent publication of Lorck,? who 
goes so far as to deny also that duration is es- 
sential to the tense, and argues for a “ momen- 
tary imperfect” (L’enfant jouait quand sa 
mére entra) as distinct from one like the fol- 
lowing: L’enfant jouait tandis que sa seur 
travaillait. In reality there is no difference in 
the subjective attitude. No indication is given 
that the action ceased in the first case, nor is 
there justification for the statement that defi- 
nite duration is given in the following: II ne 
sortait pas tant que durait Vhiver. Lorck’s 
position is untenable upon a logical application 
of his own theory that the essential in the im- 
perfect is non-completion. According to Guil- 
laume’s results, repetition demands a special 
tense. We have here an attempt to give the 
actual without positive actuality. The mind 
sees not a series of facts but their frequency, 

? Lorck, E., Passé défini, Imparfait, Passé indéfini 
I, II, 111. Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, VI, 
1, 2, 3, pp. 43-57; 100-113; 177-191. Reprinted 
separately and with addition of 27 pages, Heidel- 
berg, Carl Winter, 1914. 73 pp. Lorck and 
Guillaume discuss a number of points in common 
and it is interesting to compare their results. In 
general, Lorck tries to simplify too much, to explain 
all phenomena in the same way. His premises are 
essentially right, though not new. He follows his 
theory to the extent of contradicting Brunetiére in a 
ease of interpretation (p. 108). Lorck’s explana- 
tion is not particularly good in a number of cases, 
as for the elle écrivait type (p. 180) and for discours 
indirect libre (pp. 182-183). 
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rhythm, tendency. No positive instant is given. 
This lack of positive elements keeps us from 
seeing the action in terms of space, and we 
therefore have what the author calls “ extra- 
spatial” time. The imperfect for repetition is 
mentioned (p. 58) as un dépassement du sys- 
téme verbal par lesprit, c’est-d-dire, le résultat 
d'une interprétation. Nevertheless, as extra- 
spatial time gives no positive instant, tout ce 
qui sy pose vient a l’imparfait; aucune autre 
forme n'est possible. This statement is, how- 
ever, too broad. Historically the pluperfect 
should possess this power. The present also 
must have it. 

Among other points brought out by Guil- 
laume we may mention as important the fol- 
lowing: (a) The meaning of the particular 
verb is essential and must be considered to- 
gether with the tense. (b) The relations be- 
tween the conditional mood and tense are well 
discussed. (c) The analysis of the difference 
between the past definite and the past indefinite 
is good, also the treatment of the imperfect in 
narration. The latter is said to be sometimes 
more satisfactory, since it is cause qui se noue, 
as distinct from the past definite which is 
closely related to time and gives merely facts— 
cause qui se dénoue. (d) Linguistic study 
should occupy itself with flexion, which is a 
measure of intellectual power, rather than with 
vocabulary, a sum of ignorance. Le mot ne 
définit pas Vobjet, il nous dispense de le définir. 


Gustav G. LAUBSCHER. 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


Die Braut von Messina, oder die feindlichen 
Briider, ein Trauerspiel mit Choren, von 
Schiller. Edited by Kart Brevi. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1913. 


Professor Breul’s scholarship is too minute 
and too well grounded to warrant the expecta- 
tion of finding positive errors in his editorial 
work. Such criticism as may seem due to his 
edition of Die Braut von Messina arises chiefly 
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from the fact that he has not discriminated in 
method and completeness of treatment between 
Wilhelm Tell and the present play. Wilhelm 
Tell will be read by high school students and 
college Freshmen; Die Braut von Messina will 
he read chiefly by Juniors or Seniors. Accord- 
ingly it seems obvious that the critical appar- 
atus for the latter play need not be so com- 
plete, so primary as for the former. Yet the 
editor has pursued here the same method as 
there: he has followed the undisciplined peda- 
gogical instinct for telling all he knows. Ac- 
companying a text of 121 pages he has pub- 
lished a critical apparatus of 250 pages, of 
which 115 are purely textual notes. 

To cite many instances of quite primary and 
superfluous notes would be to reflect the same 
error of method in this review. A few in- 
stances will suffice to justify the criticism. P. 
123: “The word Aufzug m. is derived from 
aufziehen, ‘to draw up’, ‘to raise’. When 
the curtain is lifted up in the theatre an act 
begins, hence Aufzug comes to mean ‘act.’ 
Another meaning is ‘ parade ’, ‘ procession ’, and 
another is ‘lift’, ‘hoist.’ The word often de- 
notes a somewhat comical appearance. The 
term Akt, m. (fr. the French acte, Lat. actus) 
is also much used in German.” Aside from the 
elementary nature of these notes, it must be 
observed that the one on the ‘comical appear- 
ance’ is not at all clear, certainly not to a 
student who needs a synonym for ‘ draw up.’ — 
P. 126: “L. 26. Der Kindheit frohe Einig- 
keit, viz., that happy union which is natural 
and usual with children. It does not mean 
that these brothers were ever happily united 
during their childhood. See 1. 28.”—P. 127:. 
“L. 36. This line has six accented syllables. 
See the Introduction, p. lxxxiii.” Cannot Eng- 
lish students count for themselves?—P. 128: 
“L. 55. Losung, f. ‘watchword’, ‘ signal.’” 
In general there is a superfluity of lexicograph- 
ical and mythological notes, made more heavy 
by repetition. Since a complete vocabulary is 
not attached, the student is supposed to have a 
dictionary and ought to be allowed to use it. 
The same observation applies to the dictionary 
of antiquities. 

The note on 1. 95 (p. 129) is misleading and 
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erroneous. It is on the phrase Lasst uns an- 
dere gewahren; while the meaning of gewahren 
in the case is correctly given, the note proceeds 
to say: “The usual meaning of einen ge- 
wahren lassen is ‘to leave a person alone ’, ‘ to 
leave a person undisturbed’.” This gives the 
student the impression that he has here to deal 
with an unusual meaning of the idiom ge- 
wahren lassen, which is not present in the text 
passage at all. Moreover, einen gewahren 
lassen means rather ‘ to let one have his way’, 
not ‘to leave him alone’. Probably several 
more such imperfect renderings may be found, 
but, probably also, no more than in almost 
every college text-book. 

The Introduction also suffers from the same 
superserviceableness. Seven pages are devoted 
to outlining the action, scene by scene. Nine- 
teen pages are given to comments on the meter. 
Here, as in some other matters, it would have 
been better to raise questions and leave the 
working out of the answers to the students. 

In the treatment of meter, notably of the 
so-called trimeters, as well as of the use of 
Chorus, Professor Breul, like so many com- 
mentators, seems to assume that a modern poet, 
if he derives a suggestion from a classic source, 
is somehow under obligation to use it without 
modification. This assumption occasions some 
unnecessary weighing and balancing of ques- 
tions such as that of the precise place of the 
caesura in Schiller’s six-stressed iambics, or 
whether the Chorus in Die Braut behaves ex- 
actly as in the dramas of Aeschylus or Euri- 
pides. Professor Breul does, indeed, defend 
Schiller’s right, as a modern poet writing for 
modern readers, to use the Chorus as he sees 
fit, but he makes this defence only after devot- 
ing several pages to anxious questioning re- 
garding the facts. On page Ixxxiii, line 7, 
‘syllables’ should be ‘ feet’. 

The much discussed question of “ Fate and 
Guilt ” receives full and intelligent treatment. 
Perhaps the fact that at least four different 
varieties of “tragic guilt” are recognized in 
Die Braut is not clearly enough set forth: A 
‘ guilt’ of secretiveness, a ‘ guilt’ of lack of 
self-control, a ‘ guilt’ of an inherited curse, a 
‘ guilt’ of actual sin, as well as a fate due to 
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envious gods. True, all these are mentioned 
and discussed. Perhaps an editor may be ex- 
cused from declaring himself as to which con- 
ception is dominant in this drama.—On page 
xxxii, near the bottom, the reference to a “ note 
on ]. 842” is erroneous. The passage involved 
may be 1. 1010, but there is no note of the 
nature called for even to this line. 

The section “Schiller’s Braut von Messina 
in Art,” and the appendix of parallel passages 
from Aeschylus, Schiller, and Goethe, are help- 
ful features. The Bibliography is thorough; 
but it would have been better if the three pages 
of titles of special studies had been grouped 
according to subject rather than alphabetically 
by authors. 

The publication of this excellent and attrac- 
tive school edition of Die Braut von Messina, 
when already two good editions were available 
for English students, is evidence that the drama 
is receiving more attention than was once 
thought probable. 

W. H. Carruru. 


Stanford University. 


Les Poétes Frangais du XIX® Siécle, 1800- 
1885. Etude prosodique et littéraire. Par 
AvueusTeE Avuzas. Oxford, Imprimerie de 
YUniversité, 1914. 12mo., 315 pp. 


This book, being prepared on the “ méthode 
directe,” is entirely in French. It is meant 
for use, we are told in a highly eulogistic pref- 
ace by the general editor of the series, by the 
“éléves des classes supérieures de nos grandes 
écoles secondaires et pourra étre également mis 
avec fruit dans les mains des étudiants de 
VUniversité.” Its field is indicated approxi- 
mately, but not quite accurately, by its title. 
Twenty-two poets are represented. No really 
important poets of the century are neglected, 
and, indeed, some half-dozen of those included 
might well have been omitted and the space 
devoted to their greater brothers. 

Mr. Auzas does not arrange his poets in 
simple chronological order, but, with true Gallic 
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fondness for classification, divides them into 
“ Attardés et précurseurs,” “les Romantiques,” 
and “les Parnassiens.” In the first group 
are found, among others, Delille and André 
Chénier, both purely eighteenth-century poets, 
and Delavigne, rather trimmer than either 
“ attardé” or “ précurseur.” The Procrustean 
character of such arbitrary classifications be- 
comes further evident when we find Baudelaire, 
Romantic to the core, and—even more start- 
ling—Verlaine himself, under “les Parnas- 
siens.” The poems included do not professedly 
go beyond 1885, but the editor has stretched 
his limits at this end as at the beginning. 
By an unexplained and unsatisfactory change 
of plan, Sully Prudhomme, Coppée and 
Heredia (everywhere misspelled “ Hérédia ”) 
are sparsely represented, a stanza here and a 
fraction of a sonnet there, in the midst of 
a running commentary. They were better 
frankly omitted or else treated on the same 
footing as the other poets. 

The choice of poems may be said on the 
whole to be good, though there are striking 
omissions. In the case of Hugo, not a line is 
given from “la Légende des siécles,” his mas- 
terpiece. The selection from Leconte de Lisle 
is very one-sided, all the poems but one being 
taken from the “ Poémes barbares.” The lyric 
reminiscences of his native Bourbon, the fine 
poems of Greek inspiration, those on religious 
themes, are all unrepresented. None of Ver- 
laine’s religious poems are included. Excision 
of parts of poems is not always indicated, and 
in at least one instance, “la Nuit de décembre,” 
the part excised is the finest. But such cases 
are the exception ; the poets are generally fairly 
represented. The relative space granted to the 
various authors is also well apportioned. 

In the critical appreciations prefixed to the 
selections from each poet, one may easily dis- 
agree with some of the editor’s statements, as, 
for instance, that love is “le théme unique” 
of Musset (p. 173) ; that when Banville began 
to write, “les poétes, méme les plus grands, 
dédaignaient d’étre des artistes ” (p. 236) ; that 
Sully Prudhomme, better than any of his con- 
temporaries, “a atteint cette précision de style 
4 laquelle tous s’efforgaient ” (p. 290). Omis- 
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sions are also noticeable: nothing is said of 
Baudelaire’s Romantic origins, nor of the utter 
worthlessness of Verlaine’s latest poems, nor of 
Coppée’s shallowness, artificiality and sensual- 
ity. Then, too, if space allowed, one could wish 
to see more about the interrelations and mutual 
influence of the poets studied. But the chief 
fault of these little critiques is their excessive 
brevity. The critical judgment of Mr. Auzas 
is usually sound, but it is humanly impossible 
to treat such a poet as Vigny or Musset ade- 
quately in two pages. Even Hugo gets but four 
pages.—At the end of each critique is a useful 
and well-selected list of works “a consulter.” 

The notes are given at the foot of the pages. 
Notes of critical and interpretative nature are 
perhaps too few in number. While generally 
apposite and helpful, the editor’s remarks do 
not strike the present reviewer as correct in 
every case. Thus the phrase: “que dites-vous 
aux vers?”, in Gautier’s “A Zurbaran” (p. 
194), is condemned as being “ d’assez mauvais 
goat,” while the unfortunate “nous l’avons 
tous vu,” in Hugo’s “ Napoléon II” (p. 129), 
which spoils an otherwise felicitous image, is 
not noticed. Some genuine difficulties, like 
“Mob” (p. 196), are passed over, while we 
are told that “averses” means “ fortes pluies 
de peu de durée” (p. 194), and that an 
“ortie” is a “plante 4 tige et feuilles pi- 
quantes” (p. 119). It is difficult to see of 
what value notes of this sort, which are fairly 
numerous, can be to any student mature enough 
to utilize the somewhat elaborate bibliographies 
and treatise on versification. 

The subject of versification is given great 
importance, possibly too much so for a work 
of this sort. The “ Eléments de versification,” 
and the “ Exercices de versification ” appended 
to each of the three main divisions of the selec- 
tions, occupy together more than one-sixth of 
the total number of pages of the book. It 
might have been preferable to devote a part of 
this space to a more extended literary appre- 
ciation of the poets. There are some observa- 
tions to be made on the “ fléments.” Thus 
the statement that “Vaccent rythmique se 
superpose toujours 4 un accent tonique” (p. 
11) is hardly in accord with the usual theory. 
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The author, however, qualifies his statement in 
a footnote. The principle: “ Les voyelles ac- 
centuées de la rime doivent étre toutes les deux 
de la méme nature” (p. 29), however desir- 
able in theory, is constantly disregarded in 
modern French by even the greatest masters. 
The distinction of the rime riche, rime suffi- 
sante and rime faible (pp. 28-29), is not en- 
tirely clear nor sufficiently developed. The 
“ Exercices de versification” constitute a use- 
ful feature, but the author’s practice (pp. 95, 
97 and passim) of giving passages of poetry 
mutilated, inverted or in prose, for the student 
to correct, is of dubious propriety. With these 
slight reservations, the treatment of the versifi- 
cation is praiseworthy and constitutes the most 
novel and valuable part of the editorial work 
in this volume. There is an up-to-date bibli- 
ography of works on versification. 

The “ Exercices de littérature ” are unusual 
in anthologies. Some of the themes here sug- 
gested for discussion are too general to be of 
any value to the student, for instance: “ Le 
Romantisme. En exposer les origines,” etc. (p. 
225). Apart from this, the “ Exercices ” con- 
stitute a useful innovation—It is to be re- 
gretted that the lines of the poems are not num- 
bered, for the lack of numbers causes much 
waste of time in the classroom.—The editor 
does not tell us what editions he has followed 
in his text—The book is attractively gotten 
up and carefully printed on good paper. Mis- 
prints seem very few. On p. 117 and on p. 167 
the last line lacks a final period; on p. 209 the 
next to the last line should have a final semi- 
colon. 

Mr. Auzas’s book, in short, gives evidence of 
careful work ; somewhat deficient on the side of 
literary appreciation, it is unusually full in its 
treatment of the important subject of versifi- 
cation; finally, the most important thing after 
all in an anthology, it contains a considerable 
amount of fine verse, some of it not available 
in other text-books. It is a useful addition to 
existing collections of lyrics. 


Gro. N. HENNING. 


The George Washington University. 
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Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. Edited with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Sam- 
UEL P. CaPEN. Boston, Ginn & Company. 
xevili + 336 pp. 


Amid the wide diversity of aims and methods 
existing at the present time among teachers of 
the German language and literature it is a 
somewhat delicate, not to say odious, task to 
criticize justly a text-book like this latest edi- 
tion of Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. But if we 
were to begin by expressing, from the view- 
point and experience of a college instructor, a 
general judgment on the American output of 
German works for pedagogical purposes, we 
should be inclined to say that the work of edit- 
ing at the present time is greatly overdone. 
Most of our text-books in German defeat the 
end of good teaching by furnishing the student 
too much ready-made information, some of 
which is not relevant to the subject in hand. 
How much of all that such text-books contain 
should be laid to the editor’s lack of discrimi- 
nation and how much to the publisher’s de- 
mand for a text with an appeal wide enough, 
financially to warrant publication, cannot be 
discussed here. But the conflict between the 
editor’s ideal of what such a book should be 
and the practical requirements of the publisher 
seems to end not infrequently in a compromise. 
The outcome is a sort of hybrid in which the 
simple guiding principles upon which such a 
text should be edited are either obscured or 
entirely lost from view. 

It would seem to be a self-evident proposi- 
tion that a text should aim to meet the needs 
of the particular class of students for whose 
use it is intended. And it seems equally self- 
evident to us that the work of the editor, in 
the form of introduction, comments, notes, etc., 
should be strictly confined to the interpreta- 
tion of the particular text in hand. In other 
words, grammatical notes, explanations of con- 
tents, as well as helps to a technical and liter- 
ary appreciation, should all be made to focus 
on the work itself and not be made the vehicle 
for a mass of irrelevant information, how- 
ever valuable and interesting this information 
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may be in and for itself. In the application of 
this second principle there is doubtless need 
of fine discrimination on the part of the editor. 
A wide leeway must be allowed for personal 
differences of opinion as well as for differences 
in the goal sought. It is likewise clear that 
what should and what should not be included 
will differ widely in different texts. 

In attempting to apply these two principles 
to Capen’s edition of Nathan der Weise, let us 
forestall misunderstanding by frankly stating 
that, after a decade and a half’s experience with 
different text-books in attempting to interpret 
Lessing’s Nathan to college classes, we consider 
this edition on the whole the best that has yet 
appeared. Prof. Capen’s warm sympathy for 
the author has automatically, so to speak, led 
him to assume the correct point of view for the 
successful interpretation of Nathan as a piece 
of literature. For in the main the editor’s atti- 
tude is that of an appreciative interpreter and 
not that of a critic or investigator. What Prof. 
Capen has to say of Lessing’s personality, of 
his relation to the philosophy of Enlightenment 
and of his place in German literature is wholly 
to the point and illuminating to the student. 
The account of the genesis and composition of 
the play is clear, concise and adequate. The 
explanation of Lessing’s attitude toward Chris- 
tianity and the exposition of the ethical and 
religious teachings embodied in the “ Ring 
Parable” are the best that we have found in 
any text-book. The interpretation of the char- 
acters from the viewpoint of the “ Parable,” 
while not new, is entirely satisfactory and the 
remarks on the dramatic characteristics of the 
play contain the gist of the best criticism on 
this subject, without going deeply into techni- 
ealities. While these are undoubtedly the chief 
points to consider in a play as difficult to edit 
as Nathan,—points which entitle this edition 
to great praise—, nevertheless the editor has 
included some things that we should prefer to 
see omitted and in some statements has not 
shown all the accuracy and discrimination that 
could be desired. His style, too, where the 
effort to be facetious is too apparent, falls in 
one or two places below the dignity of the 
theme. 
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In his Preface Prof. Capen remarks: 
“Probably nobody would defend the use of 
such a text as Nathan der Weise for the mere 
purpose of exercising English-speaking stu- 
dents in the German tongue. It is included 
in collegiate courses in German because of its 
literary value and its significance in the his- 
tory of German culture.” But if this text is 
intended for use in collegiate courses, in which 
students may be assumed to be mature enough 
to comprehend its meaning, why add a vocabu- 
lary to the book? By the time they are able to 
read Nathan with appreciation students will 
have already attained a working vocabulary of 
common German words. Peculiar linguistic 
forms and unusual grammatical constructions 
should be explained in the notes. The inclu- 
sion of a vocabulary in a text like this relieves 
the student from the necessity of consulting a 
dictionary, and the use of a dictionary is one 
of the very practices that should be encouraged 
at this time. In an elementary text-book there 
is no objection to a vocabulary, for it saves the 
beginner both time and labor at a stage when 
his acquisition of German words is small. But 
in a collegiate course the constant use of dic- 
tionaries and other works of reference is the 
very thing at which most teachers are aiming. 
The objection that dictionaries are inaccessible 
to the student, cannot be raised here. In fact, 
the editor himself in his “ Bibliography ” has 
referred to three German dictionaries including 
an orthographic and an etymological one, as 
books “easily accessible.” Is the student likely 
to make any use of these when he has a com- 
plete vocabulary in the back of his text-book ? 

If Prof. Capen has here lost sight of the 
particular class of students which is likely to 
use his text, we think he has likewise offended 
against the second principle laid down by in- 
cluding too much extraneous matter in his in- 
troduction. There is much more here than 
bears directly on the linguistic, ethical and 
dramatical interpretation of the play. In a 
college course Lessing’s Nathan der Weise is not 
likely to be read as an isolated text. It will 
most probably be one of several texts chosen to 
illustrate a literary period, or it will be read 
as one of the texts in a study confined to the 
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author and his works. In neither case is the 
devotion of twenty-five pages of the Introduc- 
tion to a sketch of the author’s life to be com- 
mended. Only that portion of Lessing’s life 
which was engrossed in the controversy with 
Goeze and a brief account of the origin and de- 
velopment of Lessing’s philosophic and religious 
ideas, such as the editor has included under the 
heads, “The Enlightenment and Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise,” “ Lessing’s Attitude toward 
Christianity ” and “'The Genesis and Sources 
of Nathan” really throw light on the contents 
and import of the play and are to the point 
here. A biographical sketch of an author, as 
part of the Introduction to a text, seems to us 
justifiable only in cases where the author is 
little known and information about him in- 
accessible or where schools may be assumed to 
have no general works of reference accessible 
to the student. But in colleges, where ency- 
clopedias, biographical dictionaries, histories of 
literature and biographies are among the com- 
mon equipments of the library, the reason for 
including the life of an author, as well known 
as Lessing, is not quite clear. It serves no 
direct purpose in interpreting the text and it 
tends again to keep the student from finding 
out certain things for himself and from doing 
collateral reading outside the class-room, a prac- 
tice which college instruction should aim to 
encourage. 

Again, why should the oldest version of the 
Ring Parable which is found in the Schebet 
Jehuda of Rabbi Salamo ben Verga be trans- 
lated and included in the Introduction as one 
of the literary sources of the play? It serves 
no good purpose as a means of interpretation. 
So far as the “Story of the Three Rings” is 
concerned, Lessing based his own version on 
that found in Boccaccio with some modifica- 
tions drawn from the version found in the 
Gesta Romanorum. These, so far as is known, 
were the only sources with which Lessing was 
acquainted. In a text-book of Nathan the 
student is not concerned with the history of 
this story in the different literatures of Europe, 
but only with the versions Lessing knew and 
made use of. In his life of Lessing, it is true, 
Erich Schmidt, as the foremost representative 
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of the Scherer school of philology, has devoted 
some dozen pages to tracing through the litera- 
tures of Europe this “Story of the Rings” 
and the idea of religious tolerance which it 
symbolizes. But even in this biography, inter- 
esting as the chapter is for its own sake, the 
question arises whether it is not more valuable 
as a proof of the author’s erudition than as a 
means of throwing light on Lessing’s religious 
views and their dramatization in Nathan der 
Weise. An account of the sources Lessing used 
for his parable and a monograph in compara- 
tive literature on the “ Ring Story” are two 
entirely different things and there seems to be 
no more reason to include the version of the 
Schebet Jehuda in the Introduction to this 
text than there is to include the Provengal Li 
dis dou vrai aniel, for example. As a means of 
interpretation, the one has no more relation to 
Lessing’s parable than the other. 

Lastly, the wisdom of giving the plot of the 
play in such detail must be questioned. Is it 
not better to let the student exercise his own 
powers of observation and combination and 
learn this from the play itself, particularly in 
cases like Nathan, where the plot is the inven- 
tion of the poet? Where a plot has been bor- 
rowed from some other source it may be neces- 
sary to give a brief outline of it in order to 
point out the author’s deviations from the orig- 
inal or to explain what may be the difference 
between dramatic and other treatment of the 
same story. But where no such points are in- 
volved, the narration of the plot in detail seems 
to us to be positively objectionable. It tends 
again to relieve the student of doing his own 
thinking. 

Doubtless the “Story of the Rings” as a 
parable does need much interpretation. And 
just at this point it seems to us that the editor 
might have gone into more detail in his account 
of Lessing’s version. The exposition of the 
ethical and religious significance of the parable 
are all that could be desired, but the historical 
application of this parable to the 18th century 
rationalists, and to their explanation of the 
religion of reason, as symbolized in the original 
ring, and of the origins of the so-called histor- 
ical religions could have been made more pre- 
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cise for pedagogical purposes. We miss in this 
section the use of such a commentator as the 
late Gustav Kettner and we are a little sur- 
prised to find that his work on Lessing’s 
Dramen is not included in the editor’s biblio- 


graphy, as one of the sources bearing directly - 


on the work in hand. A more technical treat- 
ment of the plot also in the last section of the 
Introduction would not, in our opinion, have 
injured the book pedagogically. 

In conclusion we must call attention to cer- 
tain minor points where the statement of the 
editor is open to objection. On page xxi it is 
stated that Gottsched translated “the best plays 
of Corneille, Racine. Regnard, Destouches, and 
other leading French dramatists.” Is this 
statement accurate? According to Goedeke, 
Gottsched himself translated only Racine’s 
Iphigénie. Frau Gottsched translated several 
others and, of course, her husband encouraged 
his followers to translate French originals 
wholesale. 

On page xlii again we find the assertion that 
Emilia Galotti is still generally regarded as the 
finest German tragedy. Few critics or scholars 
will agree with this statement. 

In his aceount of Lessing’s dispute with 
Goeze, page xliii, the editor, in our opinion, is 
entirely too partial to Lessing. There is need 
of more discrimination here. Goeze was no 
mean antagonist and in his controversial papers 
Lessing was anything but ingenuous. He en- 
trenched himself behind every dialectic techni- 
cality he could. Few of Lessing’s own posi- 
tive religious and theological views, therefore, 
can be gleaned from this controversy. For 
these the student must have recourse to such 
works as his Nathan, Das Testament Johannis, 
and Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. 

Again, on page lxxviii and in his notes to 
ll. 2454 and 2571 the editor’s language gives 
us the impression that the Patriarch was only 
a caricature of Goeze. While the controversy 
undoubtedly served to sharpen Lessing’s de- 
lineation of this ecclesiastical worthy, it must 
not be forgotten that the historical original of 
Lessing’s figure was Heraclius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, whom the editor describes on page 
lx. All of the offensive characteristics in Les- 
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sing’s Patriarch need not therefore be attributed 
directly to the Hamburg Pastor. The editor’s 
warm sympathy for Lessing has carried him a 
little too far here. 

On page lxxvi the editor calls Nathan der 
Weise preéminently a drama of character. Is 
it not preéminently a drama with a very de- 
cided theme, in which the characters are created 
to embody that theme? One of Lessing’s own 
principles laid down in his Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie was that the action should flow 
naturally from the characters as portrayed. On 
page xciii the editor has frankly admitted that 
this is not the case in Nathan, and on page 
xciv he states: “It must be remembered that 
the main purpose of Nathan der Weise was, 
after all, pedagogical.” Is the main purpose of 
the “drama of character” pedagogical ? 

On page lxxxviii we find the sentence: “ Les- 
sing was an adept in portraying the fresh en- 
thusiasm and feminine charm of young girls. 
His Minna, his Franziska, and his Emilia dif- 
fering as they do from one another and from 
Recha, give ample proof of this power.” Doesn’t 
this statement need some modification and are 
all the examples cited here well chosen? Our 
impression has always been that Lessing’s por- 
trayal of women was rather his weaker side. 
Minna and Franziska may indeed be regarded 
as successful portrayals of the type Prof. Capen 
describes, but hardly Emilia and Recha. Emilia 
represents the mistrustfully self-conscious, in- 
trospective type of the 18th century senti- 
mental novel, and the scenes in which she ap- 
pears, almost always under some great excite- 
ment, make upon us almost any other impres- 
sion than that of fresh enthusiasm. Like 
Emilia, Recha too has always been a crux for 
the critics. Her character shows internal con- 
tradietions which rob it of verisimilitude. The 
editor himself seems to feel this, for in his 
note to line 1556 he observes: “ Incidentally 
it might be remarked that Recha’s reasoning is 
eminently unmedieval and even un-Hebraic, to 
say nothing of its being rather a profound sen- 
timent for a maiden of Recha’s years in any 


clime and time. As a matter of fact, the idea — 


was advanced enough for a mature eighteenth- 
century thinker.” In our opinion this scene 
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completely cuts the ground from under the pre- 
sumption that Recha, in spite of her own eye- 
sight, could ever have believed, as the play 
represents in the opening scene, that she was 
rescued by an angel. 


JOHN PRESTON HOSKINS. 


Princeton University. 


LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


Restitucion del texto primitiuo dla Uida 
de Lazarillo de Tormes e de sus fortunas 
e aduersidades, impresso al estilo de la epoca. 
Seguido d’la segunda parte escrita por Luna 
interprete d’lengua espafiola en Paris. Edi- 

cion dirigida e reuisada por Evpatpo CanI- 
BELL. Barcelona, Tipografia La Academica, 
1906. 8vo., vi, lxxiv fols. 


La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes. Strasburgo, 
Heitz [1913]. 16mo., 70 pp. (Bibliotheca 
Romanica 177.) 


La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes. . . . Edi- 
cién y notas de Jutio Ceyapor Y FRAUCA. 
Madrid, Ediciones de “La Lectura,” 1914. 
12mo., 280 pp. 


These three editions of a classic come to us, 
each with its distinct claim to notice. The 
first because of the promise of its title, the 
second because of the general excellence of the 
’ series in which it is included, and the third 
because of its scholarly editor. They invite 
comparison. 

After the admirable Restitucién de la edi- 
cién principe of the Lazarillo given us by 
Foulché-Delbose in 1900, an editor would 
scarcely be expected to advertise his text by 
calling it a Restitucién del texto primitivo, 
unless he had found the long-lost princeps, or 
had evidence to justify him in utilizing in a 
new way the variants of the early editions al- 
ready known to us. Sr. Canibell uses the 
edition of 1900 as the “ médula” of his own, 
“con algunas variantes de importancia exigua,” 
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and inserts in their respective places in the 
body of the text, the additions of Alcala 1554 
which Foulché-Delbose has seen fit to relegate 
to an appendix. Sr. Canibell gives no hint 
as to the source of the readings of his text 
which are not found in the edition of 1900. 
Let us examine a few of them, bearing in mind 
that the readings of FD are constant in all 
three texts of 1554. 

FD 4, 11, letos a que; C leita con que-—FD 

3, 14, justicia; C justizia—FD 3, 22, metiose; 
C metiosse.—FD 4, 26, sauanas; C sabanas.— 
FD 5, 21, yo seria para adestralle; C seria a 
proposito para adestralle—FD 5, 23, por en- 
salgar la fe auia muerto en la de los Gelves; 
C por ensalzar la fe hauia muerto en la batalla 
de los Gelues—FD 9, 5, por cabo; C por el 
cabo.—FD 9, 10, turome; C durome.—FD 9, 
12, lo tenia; C le tenia—FD 9, 13, a si como; 
C a si el hierro como.—FD 11, 22, estendia; 
C eaxtendia.—FD 12, 1, Sant Juan; C San 
Juan.—FD 12, 28, note mucho; C [mucho]. 
—FD 13, 4, en vn meson; C [ ].—FD 13, 20, 
bueltas; C vueltas—FD 13, 24, al qual; C el 
qual.—_FD 14, 1, ay; C ahy.—FD 71, 2, ros- 
triquemados; C rostrillos quemados. 
Since in all these cases the reading of FD 
needs no emendation and probably represents 
the princeps, it is impossible to condone the 
capricious readings of C. The text is appar- 
ently quite unauthoritative throughout, and 
less admirable indeed than the current unpre- 
tentious modernizations. 

While the brief introduction presents no new 
facts, it offers for consideration a new theory 
of authorship. Sr. Canibell inclines to the be- 
lief that Fray Juan de Ortega was the author, 
and that the work is at the same time an 
autobiography. This blend of two hypotheses 
would be more difficult of proof than either of 
its parts, neither of which has much to recom- 
mend it. If we consider the Lazarillo an auto- 
biography it is hard to explain away its folk- 
loristic elements, and the ascription to Ortega 
rests on the flimsiest of hearsay evidence. 
Moreover, the editor is inconsistent in attribut- 
ing to Ortega, a cleric esteemed for his learn- 
ing, a work which he elsewhere declares to be 
written “con sobriedad y llaneza muy propias 
de quien poco 6 nada ha frecuentado el aula 


de reté6rica, pero inusitada (sic!) en un escritor 
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castellano familiarizado con el trato de las 
musas.” (Fol. 4, recto.) 

It is a pleasure to record that from a me- 
chanical and artistic standpoint the Barcelona 
edition leaves nothing to be desired. It is 


beautifully printed in black-letter on antique ~ 


paper, rubricated, signatured and foliated, and 
is a credit to the editor and printer, who have 
spared no pains to give a worthy setting to a 
literary jewel.* 

It is difficult to know how to treat the 
edition of the Bibliotheca Romanica. On the 
one hand to criticize an edition which costs 
only ten cents is to look a gift horse in the 
mouth. On the other, it would have been as 
easy to print a good text as the one given 
us. The fact is this text is not just what it 
claims to be. The editor, Sr. L. Sorrento, 
writes: “La médula de nuestro texto es la 
edicién que ha sido publicada por R. Foulché- 
Delbose . . . con algunas variantes. Hemos 
insertado las adiciones de la edicién de Alcala 
1554. . . y tenido cuenta de la edicién 
de Burgos 1554.”? Sr. Canibell’s edition is 
not mentioned, even in the bibliography (p. 
12), but there can be no doubt that it has been 
followed closely. All the capricious readings 
given above are found also in Sr. Sorrento’s 
text, and such cases as the following point in 
the same direction: 

FD 5, 12, esforgo; C efforgo; S efforgo.— 
FD 4, 8, auiale miedo; C hauiale miedo; S 
haviale miedo (S regularly uses v for u).— 
FD 13, 10, cabe el fuego; C caue el fuego; S 
cave el fuego. 

While the text is a contradiction and a 
mosaic, the introduction is so well done as to 
cause one to wonder how the two parts can be 
by the same hand. The editor’s non-committal 
attitude regarding the moot question of author- 
ship is the only reasonable one in the present 


1In his list of artistic editions of Lazarillo, Sr. 
Canibell does not mention that of Madrid 1844-45, 
printed by Omar y Soler, containing all three parts 
and admirably illustrated with woodcuts. 

? This last phrase is obscure considering that the 
edition of Foulché-Delbose gives the variants of 
Burgos. There is no intimation that one of the two 
copies of Burgos 1554, long in private possession in 
England, has been used to correct Foulché-Delbosc. 
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state of our knowledge. The bibliography is 
unsatisfactory not so much for its incomplete- 
ness, as for the failure to distinguish between 
editions of the first part, the expurgated text 
and the revision of Luna.* 

Turning now to the latest Lazarillo, let it be 
stated once for all that Sr. Cejador, to whom 
we already owed our only Cervantes dictionary 
and most valuable annotated editions of the 
Celestina and the Libro de buen amor, has 
placed us further in his debt by his admirable 
contribution to the literature of the first picar- 
esque novel. An annotated edition has long 
been imperatively needed, and we now have one 
which it will be difficult to improve upon. Not 
only has the editor provided a commentary 
valuable to the lay reader, but he has cleared 
up some passages which, to judge by the 
stumbling of the translators, have presented 
difficulty to the competent. 

The text is a fairly accurate reproduction 
of Burgos 1554, based apparently upon 
Foulché-Delbosc’s edition. The editor gives as 
his reason for following Burgos, that he con- 
siders it in lieu of the princeps. He disre- 
gards, consequently, without disproving, the 
arguments of the scholar who must be con- 
sidered our highest authority in the matter.‘ 
The additions of Alcala are inserted where they 
belong. 

The introduction is chiefly interesting for 
the discussion of authorship. One by one the 
suggested hypotheses are gone over, and their 
points fairly presented. Sr. Cejador is not 
afraid of them, so confident is he in the merit 
of his own candidate. At length, and with 
abundance of detail, he puts forward the claims 
of Sebastidén de Horozco, founding his belief 
on parallels of subject-matter, spirit and lan- 
guage, between the Toledan writer’s works 
(chiefly the Cancionero) and the Lazarillo. It 


* The edition of Madrid 1563 surely never existed. 
Paris 1838 is in Portuguese. The editor describes 
for the first time the edition of Lerida 1612. 

*Foulché-Delbose, Remarques sur Lazarille de 
Tormes. Revue Hispanique, VII (1900), 81-97. Sr. 
Cejador assumes that the oldest edition is the best. 
Tn the case of a lost princeps this is not necessarily 
true. 
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is only fair to an earlier critic to mention that 
Sr. Asensi had already suggested Horozco, 
though timidly, perhaps, in his introduction to 
the Cancionero. In his words: “ Cierta analojia 
encontramos entre el didlogo y frases de Se- 
bastia4n de Horozco y los del Lazarillo de 
Tormes, que nos hacen sospechar pudiera ser 
la novela obra de aquel. ” (p. 158.) 
This is not the place to take up Sr. Cejador’s 
arguments in detail. One may hesitate about 
accepting them so long as there is any other 
way of explaining the analogies, and there are 
at least three possibilities. Lazarillo may have 
imitated Horozco, Horozco may have imitated 
the Lazarillo,5 or it may be a case of two Tole- 
dan authors who are handling independently 
but in more or less the same spirit and lan- 
guage, the same traditional material. Before 
choosing between four possibilities we should 
know when the Lazarillo was written, and more 
about Horozco than we do at present. Withal, 
and despite certain inconsistencies, Sr. Ceja- 
dor’s candidate is the ablest presented so far. 

As intimated above, it is in the notes that 
€r. Cejador is seen at his best. He is discrimin- 
ating and scholarly, and the task of commenta- 
tor is one for which his wide reading and lin- 
guistic knowledge peculiarly fit him. May he 
continue to illumine the dark places of the 
older classics! 

It is the writer’s opinion that a text as im- 
portant as the Lazarillo is deserving of the full- 
est possible illustration, and from this belief, 
and from no spirit of meticulous criticism, 
spring the following observations. 

Page 69, note. Here as elsewhere, often, the 
titles of little-known books are too concisely 
given. A matter of great importance to us 
working in America.—71, 2. The quotation 
from Pliny is also in F. de Valles, Cartas 
familiares, Madr. 1603 (Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, 
col. 90) and Rojas, Viaje, ed. Cafiete, I, p. 36. 
—72, 10. Cf. Silva, Seg. Celest., Madr., 1874, 
p. 27%: “ Porque creeme, Poncia, que pocos 
habria que con fuerza aventurasen las vidas, si 
pensasen que solos ellos habian de ser testigos 
de la gloria de sus hazaiias.”——-74, 1. “no mire 


*Morel-Fatio et Rouanet, Le théatre espagnol, 
Paris, 1900, p. 11. 
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Vuestra Magestad el ruin estilo con que va 
escrito,” Villalon, Viaje de Turguia, p. 2a; 
“sola la voluntad de mi baxo estilo 

resciua Vuestra Magestad,” id., p. 3a; “ cortar 
con el mal amolado cuchillo la neuma de mi 
torpe pluma para dirigirle,” Timoneda’s Epis- 
tola to Rueda’s Comedias, ed. Acad., p. 2.— 
86, 4. The explanation given for pringar does 
not apply here, as the negro is evidently not 
executed. See the word in Covarrubias and 
connect his comment with pobre esclauo, p. 
85, 7.—88, 2. “para ser en tierna edad Otra 
nifiia de Gelves,” Castillo, Nivia de los embustes, 
Madr., 1906, p. 232.—89, 14. Covarrubias, p. 
191a, has a good note on the Toro de la puente 
de Salamanca.—90, 4. (Cf. 164, 8). Sr. Ceja- 
dor does not discuss the traditional character 
given the mozo de ciego in these passages. Yet 
it is important for the question of sources.— 
98,1. So the blind beggar in Timoneda’s Paso 
de los ciegos: “Devotos cristianos, quien 
Manda rezar Una oracion singular Nueva de 
nuestra Sefiora? ” and “ Mandadme rezar, pues 
que es Noche santa,” etc. Moratin, Origenes, 
p. 289 (Bib. de Aut. Esp., t. I1).—104, 6. An 
allusion to one of the best-known exempla.— 
108, 18. “Mas me precio, hija . . . de 
una oracion del Conde 6 de la Emparedada: 
esto te podré amostrar, mi amor, si lo quieres 
aprender.” Seg. Celest., p. 218.—111, 2. 
“Entre estos dos cortezones pringada estaba 
mi bien, como torrezno en mendrugos que no 
se pueden morder.” Quevedo, Obras, Madr., 
1794, VIII, 345.—118, 4. This passage should 
not be connected with the additions of Alcala, 
but with the passage in the last Tratado, p. 
256, 12, “tengo cargo de pregonar los vinos,” 
etc., and p. 258, 1 ff—121, 14. There are sev- 
eral more versions than those noted here. A 
detailed study of them will appear soon.—123, 
2. Another possibility is ole imperative from 
oler, which has better sense here. This is the 
suggestion of M. Foulché-Delbosce in a letter to 
my friend Louis How, whose translation of the 
Lazarillo will shortly appear.—127, ll. 2, 3, 4. 
It would have been interesting to note such 
passages as this, which the Inquisition cut out 
of the Laz. Castigado. The same idea was ex- 
pressed by Alcalé Yaiiez in a way which causes 
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us to suspect a tradition regarding clergymen. 
“Era mi buen clérigo algo allegador y amigo 
de andar por el modo ahorrativo, natural con- 
dicién de clérigos, y mas si son viejos . Sg 
Donado Hablador, Cap. I.—130, 4. Neither of 
the examples is as close a parallel as that from 
Delicado, Lozana Andaluza, Mam., XXXIV: 
“gpor dineros venis? pues ;tan blanco el ojo! 
jeamina!”—130, 7. An excellent note on 
duelos y quebrantos, when Rodriguez Marin 
had apparently said the last word (D. Q. t. I, 
p- 50). It should be noted that there is a 
connection between the eating of menudos on 
Saturday and the fact that this was the regular 
day for slaughtering. Cf. the poem addressed 
to a tripera (!) in Paz, Sales esp., II, 257: 
“Oy es sdbado y ternéis, mi alma, mucho en 
que entender.”—133, 3. “assi como llamamos 
tan bien triumphar, por via de burla el beuer y 
comer y regosijarse,” Gracian, Galateo, Cap. 
nono. “Al compas que lo pasaban mal los 
soldados triumfdbamos nosotros,” Estebanillo, 
Cap. V.—135, 10, cofadrias y mortuorios. Sr. 
Cejador includes these words among the rare 
expressions common to Laz. and Horozco. 
They are in the Celestina, ed. Cejador, I, 68. 
Cf. also “ aqueilas comidas . . . que se dan 
en los mortuorios,” Crotalén, p. 143 (Menén- 
dez, Origenes, t. I1).—136, 2. The editor 
questions whether the phrase beber mds que un 
saludador refers to the drunkenness of these 
characters. See this from Estebanillo, Cap. VI: 
“se persuadiese 4 que no habia cocinero que 
no fuese ladrén, saludador que no fuese bo- 
rracho, ni musico que no fuese gallina.” Que- 
vedo has much to say about them in the Suefio 
de las Calaveras (Obras, Madr., 1791, t. I, 86 
ff).—137, 7. le llewasse and the whole context 
argue that the reading of Alcala, le echasse, 
is the correct one.—140, 14. Read arcaz. Arte 
in the sense of hechura hardly fits the context. 
Laz. Castigado reads de esta arca, which indi- 
cates that its editors did not have Alcala before 
them and were probably correcting Burgos or 
Antwerp.—141, 5. “pesandole y poniendole 
sobre su cabeza Lo mismo hazen si 


topan vn bocado de pan, diciendo que es la cara 
de Dios,” Villalén, Viaje de Turquta, 106b. 
There is a close parallel in Picara Justina, ed. 
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Puyol, p. 102 and note in t. III, 136. The 
Santo Oficio changed this passage to “ veo can- 
tidad de panes dentro,” and inconsistently let 
stand the similar references on pp. 145 and 
146.—143, 5. The note does not explain the 
passage. Cf. “tenemos algunas frasis, aunque 
de la gente comun, y vulgar, como ciegale Sant- 
anton, al que va a hazer alguna cosa mala, 
deseando que aunque tope con lo que va a bus- 
car no lo vea.” Covarrubias, s.v. cegar.—147, 
10. “Si tenéis criados, gpara qué os sirven? 
Para que no os dejen cosa a vida. a 
Col. de Entremeses, ed. Cotarelo, t. I, 148a.— 
149, 3. B reads cierrasse according to FD 25, 
8, and Butler Clarke’s reprint, Lond., 1897, 
p. 36.—151, 18. los cuydados del rey de Fran- 
cia may be another form of the locution Esos 
cuidados matan al rey, Correas, 134b. Might 
not there be an allusion to the trouble of Fran- 
cis I in 1525?—154, 2. “ Armamos a los 
paxaros, a los conejos, a las gorras . . . ,” 
Covarrubias, s.v. armar. Apparently not as 
rare as the editor thinks.—169, 10. The de- 
scription of the entrance is deliberate prepara- 
tion for the folk tale used later, and evidence 
of the artistic character of the work.—170, 10, 
para en camara. “No sois vos para en camara 
Pedro. No sois vos para en camara non, Sino 
para en camaranchon,” Covarrubias, s.v. ca- 
mara.—171, 5. B reads aunque (Clarke and 
FD).—176, 1. One difficulty with this passage 
js that editors, old and new, have felt that it 
was the ropa and not the colchén that was 
dirty. If we assume a misprint continuada for 
continuado in the princeps, and emend, the 
whole passage becomes clear.—179, 1. The 
translators have had trouble with this place. 
Morel-Fatio reads “et moi-méme qui lui ser- 
vait de portemanteau ”; Lauser, “und ich be- 
diente ihn dabei aufmerksam ” ; Markham finds 
it easier to omit. The following is confirma- 
tory of Sr. Cejador’s explanation: “Tambien 
los confesores servis algunas vezes de pelillo y 
andais a sabor de paladar con ellos, por no los 
desabrir ”, Villalén, Viaje de Turquia, 26b.— 
181, 5. The editor accepts Morel-Fatio’s con- 
tention that there was no Conde de Arcos be- 
tween 1483 and 1617, and that the allusion is 
to the Conde Claros of the ballads. How then 
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shall we explain the following? “ Treviiios, 
Ciudad-Real, Rota, del conde de Arcos, Adonde 
bate el mar.” Rom. gen., no. 1150, Convoca- 
toria a la cristianadad para la guerra contra 
los Turcos. This ballad is from the Canc. de 
Romances and written after 1534. Agustin 
de Rojas in the Viaje entret. I, 297% (Madr. 
1901, reprint of 1604), speaking of the Toledo 
of his day, says: “ Pues sin esto, tiene esta 
ciudad otra grandeza, no menor que las que 
hemos dicho, y es que en el reino de Toledo 
tienen sus estados muchos sefiores de las casas 
mas antiguas y mas calificadas de Espaiia, 
como son: el marqués de Villena y duque de 
Escalona; el duque de Maqueda, marqués de 
Montemayor, conde de Orgaz, conde de Fuen- 
salida, conde de Casarrubios, conde de Arcos ® 

The writer is inclined to believe that 
the author of the Lazarillo made a natural 
allusion to a local magnate, and whimsically 
added the line from the ballad of Conde Claros, 
which may have been suggested to his mind 
by the similarity of the names. The Alcala 
reading would be a correction.—184, 5. “Y 
tiene un campo llano, que se llama la Vega, 
la cual es muy apacible, y donde salen 4 re- 
crearse las ninfas deste lugar en todos tiempos, 
porque en invierno tiene sol y en verano fres- 
cura”, Rojas, Viaje, ed. cit. I, 296.—195, 2. 
“Cabega de lobo, Voccasion que quelqu’vn 
prend pour faire son profit, comme celuy qui 
ayant tué vn loup, en porte la teste par les 
villages, afin qu’on luy donne quelque chose, 
pour auoir deliuré la contree d’yn animal per- 
nicieux et dommageable”, Oudin, Tesoro de 
las dos lengvas, Paris, 1621; “ creo que en son 
de hazer cabecas de virgenes, podran hazer otras 
tantas de lobo”, Picara Justina, ed. Puyol, IT, 
143; Puyol’s note (III, 133) gives the explana- 
tion from Correas, and adds an example from 
Comedia Evfrosina. Cf. “agredézcalo, hijo, 
é] 4 ti, que por mi vida que gané contigo anoche 


*“ Nuestro ingenio 6 casa de moneda estuvo en la 
jurisdiccién de San Nicolas, en un edificio propio del 
Conde de Arcos, quien cuidaba de la direccién de la 
fabrica y nombraba sus oficiales.” Lépez de Ayala, 
Toledo en el siglo XVI, Madrid, 1901. (Discursos 
leidos ante la Real Acad. de la Hist.) The au- 
thor is speaking of the time of Charles the Fifth. 
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como con cabeza de lobo”, Seg. Celest. 207; 
“con su perigrinaje ganaba como con cabeza 
de lobo,” Villalon, Viaje de Turquia 13a. 
“No hera mala cabeza de lobo la gera pliega, 
que no costaria toda vn escudo,” id., 44a. “ ca- 
begas de lobos, con que piden,” Commedia Eu- 
fros., 90a.—199, 2. B reads cornada.—205, 11. 
“Vive en casa lobrega, de Lazarillo de Tormes. 
(Para decir desalifiada.),” Correas, 58%a; “ lo- 
brego y lobregura por triste y tristeza son vo- 
cablos muy vulgares, no se usan entre gente de 
corte”, Valdés, Dial. leng., ed. Boehmer, p. 
387, 19. These citations prove sufficiently the 
popular character of the episode—211, 13. 
Read bien criado. The following is copied by 
Gallardo (t. III, col. 83) from a text of 1532: 
“ Hablarlas has, segun el merecimiento de cada 
uno, quitandole el bonete, y haciendole reve- 
rencia, si tal fuere la persona: y dirasle: Beso 
las manos de Vuestra Merced, 6 mantenga Dios 
4 Vuestra Merced, 6 mantengaos Dios, si tanto 
no fuere.”—244, 6. The reading of B is prob- 
ably the correct one, and offers no difficulty if 
we take las mas to refer to vezes.—214, 9. 
librar is a common synonym of pagar.—219, 
13. Morel-Fatio, Etudes, Prem. sér., 2me ed., 
y'. 122, makes this line refer to a different bal- 
lad, no 858 of the Rom. gen. It is hardly exact 
enough to be necessarily an allusion to either. 
—220,11. The same suggestion has been made 
by Morel-Fatio, op. cit., p. 122.—226, 5. A 
pun on romper, ‘to wear, and romper, ‘to 
wear out.’—228, 6. A note is desired to peras 
verdiniales.—229, 1. B reads sabian.—229, 
19. B reads el pueblo.—254, 9. Note desired 
for puerta.—254, 11. Cuellar is not here the 
name of an espadero. The town was famed 
for its swords. See Riaiio, Industrial Arts in 
Spain, Lond., 1890, p. 90.—256, 4. Punctu- 
ate prouechosa; y con favor que.—256, 16. No 
one seems to have remarked that the pregonero 
is the basest of all officials, after the verdugo ; 
an observation essential to the understanding 
of the crowning irony of the last chapter.— 
259, 7. One of the most difficult lines in the 
whole text. Does it mean de vez en cuando 
un par de perdices? This use of cuando, and 
the article after par de is not unknown. Cf. “la 
docena de las perdices, el par de los carneros, 
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la media docena de los cabritos ”, Menéndez, 
Origenes, t. III, p. clxxxii, quoting Comedia 
Seraphina ; “ Que no verné hombre aqui que no 
saque dél cuando de la leiia, otro el carbén, y 
otro el vino ”, Delicado, Loz. And., Mam. XLI. 


CHARLES PHILIP WAGNER. 
University of Michigan. 


La Part de Charles Nodier dans la formation 
des idées romantiques de Victor Hugo jusqu’a 
la préface de Cromwell, by Eunice M. 
Scuenck. Paris, Champion, 1914. 8vo., 
xi+149 pp. (Bryn Mawr College Mono- 
graphs, XVI.) 


Of Hugo’s gift for assimilating the ideas of 
others, Edouard Rod has said, not too deli- 
cately perhaps,’ but with a degree of truth: 
“Comme une éponge dans un baquet, Victor 
Hugo a absorbé tout ce qui l’entourait. . . .”? 
This judgment, tempered with a recognition of 
the poet’s supreme achievements in the realm 
of the imagination, represents a view of his 
intellectual dependence which promises to be- 
come definitive. The problem has remained, 
however, to determine the exact nature of cer- 
tain of the borrowings, and particular interest 
has attached to the Préface de Cromwell. 
Souriau, in his excellent critical edition, ex- 
amined the influences which appear in this 
document, but failed to deal adequately with 
the contribution of Nodier. Miss Schenck’s 
chief aim is evidently to fill this gap; while she 
does not limit herself to the one problem, and 
treats fully and conclusively of the influence 
of Nodier upon Hugo’s early poetry and fiction, 
she puts the stress on the connection of their 
critical writings, and focuses attention on the 
Préface. 

After assembling the specific remarks in the 
Préface which recall, and in a few cases abso- 
lutely match, declarations of Nodier, supple- 

*Cf. Souriau, la Préface de Cromwell, Paris, 1897, 
p. 147, note 1. 

* Etudes sur le X1Xe siécle, Paris, 1888, p. 125. 

*As Rod himself tempers it, especially in his ar- 


ticle on Hugo in Nouvelles études sur le XI1Xe 
siécle, Paris, 1899. 
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menting and correcting Souriau’s investigation 
of these, Miss Schenck offers an imposing array 
of quotations from Nodier which, antedating 
the manifesto, foreshadow its basic ideas 
(Chapter III). Hugo’s indebtedness is clearly 


‘demonstrated. Whether Nodier may have ac- 


tively assisted in drawing up the document is 
discussed by the writer, and while she refrains, 
with admirable discretion, from insisting upon 
this possibility, she disposes effectively of 
Souriau’s hypothesis of the collaboration of 
Sainte-Beuve. 

The results reached in a consideration of 
“es trois essais de Nodier postérieurs 4 la Pré- 
face” (Chapter IV) are less acceptable. The 
reference is to three articles published in the 
Revue de Paris, in 1829-30, entitled: “ Quel- 
ques observations pour servir 4 Vhistoire de la 
nouvelle école littéraire ”; “ Des types en litté- 
rature”; “Du fantastique en littérature ”. 
Miss Schenck, maintaining that these are 
merely a recapitulation of the ideas of the Pré- 
face,* furnishes abundant evidence of the some- 
what strained relations between Nodier and 
Hugo, beginning at a period not long after the 
latter’s proclamation was published, and draws 
the conclusion that Nodier, weary of being ex- 
ploited, even slightly irritated, had determined 
to claim his own. The whole argument crum- 
bles unless it can be proved that Hugo is re- 
peated in the three Hssais. Let us examine 
Miss Schenck’s characterization of these. 

They are accessible, she writes, and need not 
be described at length. Of the first we are 
asked to recall (p. 113) that “c’est surtout 
Vidée du dualisme des personnages de Shake- 
speare que reléve auteur: mélanges, dit-il, du 
fantastique et du grotesque”. This is a mis- 
statement. While Nodier’s article is somewhat 
discursive, as the title suggests, his initial sen- 
tence indicates clearly the main theme: “ cet 
amour passionné qui est le principal élément 
des compositions de la nouvelle école”.® In 
the body of the article he stresses the signifi- 
cance of Werther, and adds approving comment 


*Cf. p. ix: “Pourquoi Nodier aura-t-il senti la 
nécessité d’affirmer ses idées—les idées de la Pré- 
face—aprés coup?” Cf. pp. viii, 113. 

5 Revue de Paris, VII, 141. 
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on the new freedom of his contemporaries; the 
paragraph on Shakespeare consists of a tribute 
to his independence of classical tradition, with 
no emphasis upon the dualism (sic) to which 
Miss Schenck alludes.* The following essay 
she describes thus (p. 113): 


“ Dans le second, il parle des types nouveaux 
de la littérature moderne par opposition au type 
abstrait de la beauté que connait le classicisme, 
et pour lui les grands types modernes par ex- 
cellence sont ceux de Dante, de Shakespeare, 
ceux qui ont tous un élément du grotesque, 
c’est-a-dire ot le concret (qui méle les élé- 
ments supérieurs et inférieurs) se substitue a 
VYabstrait ”. 

As a matter of fact, the contrast upon which 
Nodier remarks is between two processes of ar- 
tistic expression, one of which consisted in “la 
reproduction perpétuelle des beaux types an- 
tiques ”,” while in the other “il s’agissait de 
saisir sur le fait le caractére et la physionomie 
des types modernes”.”? That the difference be- 
tween these is essentially a difference between 
abstract and concrete, Nodier does not say or 
imply, and, although he lauds Dante and Shake- 
speare, he neither singles them out in the way 
Miss Schenck’s statement intimates, nor em- 
phasizes their handling of the grotesque. In 
the third essay, Nodier, says Miss Schenck (p. 
114), “esquisse le progrés du fantastique 4 
travers les Ages, comme Hugo l’a fait pour le 
grotesque”. True. Then she adds: “Or ce 
‘fantastique’ de Nodier est en somme le gro- 
tesque de Victor Hugo; quoique Nodier en 
souligne plutét le cété pittoresque et féerique, 
tandis que Victor Hugo s’occupe davantage 
du difforme et du moral”. The distinction 
should be sharper. The relation between No- 
dier’s fantastique and Hugo’s grotesque is occa- 
sionally close, as Miss Schenck has sufficiently 
proved in the preceding chapter, but it is not 
constant ; sometimes the conceptions approach 
each other and sometimes they are wide apart, 
and the latter situation is exemplified in the 
present case. The precise attitude of Nodier 


*Nodier writes of certain of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters (p. 145): “Ces esprits de sortilége et de 
malice, mélange inoui du fantastique et du gro- 
tesque”. Is this dualism? 

* Revue de Paris, XVIII, 188. 
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in this essay is revealed by three quotations. 
He refers to the fantastique as “cette muse de 
Vidéal, fille élégante et fastueuse de |’Asie ” ; 
of its development in Germany he says: 
“ L’Allemagne porte dans ses croy- 
ances une ferveur d’imagination, une vivacité 
de sentimens, une mysticité de doctrines, un 
penchant universel a l’idéalisme, qui sont essen- 
tiellement propres 4 la poétique fantastique ” ; ® 
and he concludes the article with the remark: 
“Tl faudrait bien, aprés tout, que le fantas- 
tique nous revint, quelques efforts qu’on fasse 
pour le proscrire. Ce qu’on déracine le plus 
difficilement chez un peuple, ce ne sont pas les 
fictions qui le conservent : ce sont les mensonges 
qui l’amusent ”.1° The grotesque of the Pré- 
face, which Hugo does not himself succinctly 
define, is discussed by Souriau, whose word car- 
ries authority, as follows: “En général, dans 
Vart, c’est le laid rapproché du beau, et placé 
la intentionnellement pour faire contraste, 
paraissant d’autant plus laid, et mettant en 
valeur le beau. En particulier, dans la littéra- 
ture, le grotesque est d’abord tout cela, mais de 
plus c’est le laid comique, et c’est aussi le laid 
exaspéré: le grotesque est au laid ce que le 
sublime est au beau: c’est le laid ayant con- 
science de lui-méme, content de sa laideur, le 
laid lyrique, s’épanouissant dans la fierté de 
Vhorreur qu’il inspire, disant: riez de moi, tant 
je suis ridicule 4 cété du sublime; tremblez 
devant moi, tant je suis monstrueux”."* Surely, 
Nodier’s and Hugo’s conceptions may not in 
this case be considered nearly identical.’* In- 

® Revue de Paris, XX, 216. 

Ibid., 221-22. 

10 Thid., 226. In an article by Breuillac on Hoff- 
mann in France (Revue d’histoire littéraire, XIII, 
427 ff.), which Miss Schenck scores roundly and de- 
servedly in other details, is a definition of the fan- 
tastique of Nodier’s essay, corresponding approxi- 
mately to the impression given by the above quota- 
tions, to which she registers no objection. 

uP, 136. 

“That the kind of imagination Nodier describes 
may create grotesque figures, he points out in this 
article (pp. 208-209), but this establishes a relation, 
not identity. Breuillac (op. cit., p. 456) states that 
the grotesque of Hugo is not far from that of Hoff- 
mann, which he has likened to Nodier’s, and cites 
Han d’Islande, Quasimodo and Triboulet, but finally 
admits a fundamental difference. 
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deed, Miss Schenck’s contention, in the light 
of her previous reference to a mingling of the 
fantastic and the grotesque as dualism, is some- 
what extraordinary. And surely it may not be 
affirmed that this essay is hardly more than a 
recapitulation of the Préface. 

In fine, these three articles deal with aspects 
of romanticism distinct from those treated in 
the Préface; each one has its individual right 
to existence quite apart from any relation to 
Hugo; and to assume that Nodier wrote them 
merely to claim the credit for the fundamental 
ideas of the celebrated manifesto is impossible. 
They do indeed contain many reminiscences of 
the earlier document. Nodier pleads for local 
color, for unfettered diction, demands freedom 
for French genius with burning eloquence, 
points out the influence of the social organiza- 
tion of a period upon its literature, insists 
upon the significance of Christianity in the his- 
tory of literature, and states—a striking like- 
ness—“ les anciens ne paraissent pas avoir 
connu la mélancolie”.* The majority of these 
ideas were current in 1829-30, and for Nodier 
to embody them in his articles does not in it- 
self demonstrate a desire to stamp them as his 
own; in fact, such a method of establishing a 
claim, by tardy repetition, might seem ineffec- 
tive. Yet, had Miss Schenck contented herself 
with suggesting the possibility of such a pur- 
pose, secondary to the chief object of the essays, 
she might have been credited with an interest- 
ing hypothesis. As it is, a tendency to over- 
state discredits the conclusion. 

In fact, respect for the author’s scholarship, 
and wonder at the occasional lapses, alternate. 
Her careful documentation is frequently im- 
pressive: she studies manuscripts edited and 
unedited, is familiar with the earliest and with 
the most recent Hugo literature, controls a quo- 
tation and points out a significant mistake, 
searches diligently in order to fix a date of pub- 
lication. In an appendix she groups in chro- 
nological order the titles of more than three 
hundred articles published by Nodier in news- 
papers and reviews between 1813 and 1827, of 
which less than one hundred are reproduced in 


8 Revue de Paris, VII, 145. 
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Mélanges de littérature et de critique,* thus 
listing for the use of investigators a large num- 
ber of articles hitherto practically unknown. 
On the other hand, Hugo’s prefaces and peri- 
odical articles prior to 1827, which constitute 


~ a respectable body of critical writing, are hardly 


given casual notice; indeed, to judge by Miss 
Schenck’s remark (p. 44) that “ Hugo 

a été romantique en action avant de l’étre dans 
sa critique, c’est-a-dire avant sa Préface de 
Cromwell”, she is inclined completely to ignore 
them. Yet, to point an example, Nodier’s idea 
that literature is an expression of society is 
clearly formulated by Hugo in the 1824 pre- 
face to Odes et Ballades, and such a compari- 
son, in the interests of completeness, should be 
made. Moreover, the inaccuracies in the dis- 
sertation are manifold. Characterizing the 
Préface, the writer affirms (p. 1) that “Arioste, 
Cervantes, Dante, Rabelais, Milton, Ossian sont 
des noms qui reviennent sans cesse”, when, as 
a matter of fact, although Milton and Dante 
are mentioned frequently, Rabelais is named 
only twice, Cervantes and Ariosto only once, 
and Ossian not at all.**> In a description of 
the dénotiment of Jean Sbogar, Miss Schenck 
says (p. 49): “En traversant les montagnes 
la voiture des deux femmes est attaquée par 
des brigands ”, whereas the truth is that the 
ladies are traveling, to Trieste, by boat, and it 
is only after the attack that Antonia, a cap- 
tive, is landed and put into a carriage.*® Mis- 
prints are few,’? but failure to give complete 
references is frequent,’* and the misquotations 
are legion, which seems peculiarly unfortunate 
because so much of Miss Schenck’s work con- 
sists of a judicial reproduction and alignment 
of Nodier’s and Hugo’s remarks. In many in- 
stances the inaccuracy is merely improper 
punctuation,’® but occasionally the misrepre- 


Paris, 1820. 

1% The names of Rabelais, Cervantes and Ariosto 
are repeated in the notes (p. 394, édition Hetzel), 
apropos of the mention of them in the text. 

% Cf. Jean Sbogar, édition Charpentier, p. 197 ff. 

7 Cf. p. 12, fiir; p. 41, s’efforcAt; p. 50, two notes 
labelled 1; p. 77, 1810 should be 1820. 

% Cf. pp. 63, 80, 93, 96, ete. 

Cf. pp. 61-65, 76, 79-80, 89, 116, etc. 
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sentation, clearly unintentional, amounts to a 
gross error.” 

A good piece of work, disfigured by careless- 
ness; this sums up the dissertation. Miss 
Schenck’s method, if it may not seem a para- 
dox to say so, is admirable; Chapter III, which 
is the best, is the product of a thorough, objec- 
tive, scientific investigator. It may be charged 
that the plan whereby nearly the first half of 
the book is devoted to a consideration of No- 
dier’s writings up to 1827 apart from Hugo, 
results in a dissipation of energy. That is, 
since the interest is wholly in the relations of 
the two men, and not in Nodier’s individual 
accomplishment, a more compact presentation, 
with Chapter I fused with what follows and 
certain repetitions avoided, would have been 
better. And Miss Schenck’s explanation (p. 
ix): “Evidemment il ne fallait aborder le 
probléme de l’action d’un auteur sur un autre 
quwaprés un consciencieux travail prélimi- 
naire ”, does not in itself establish the need of 
putting this preliminary study into the printed 
result. But very likely her plan is right. 
Amalgamation involves the personal element; 
a careful blending of the material might give 
the literary quality which is manifestly absent, 
but perhaps with a loss of scientific value. The 
author’s tabular arrangement proves conclu- 
sively Nodier’s influence on Hugo, and that 
was her purpose. 


Horatio E. SMITH. 
Yale University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Date or Jonson’s Tale of a Tub 


The date of Tale of a Tub has been much 
discussed. Collier first placed it in Elizabeth’s 
reign on account of allusions. Fleay, and the 
more recent supporters of this theory, think it 
was written and possibly acted in an earlier 


Cf. p. 64, “ jeune moisson” should read “ jaune 
moisson”; p. 96, the misquotation from Souriau 
(p. 310); p. 115, “le monde du ecartonnier” should 
read “les moules du cartonnier ”; etc. 
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form during Elizabeth’s reign, and then re- 
vised and presented in 1633 for the purpose of 
satirizing Inigo Jones. The chief arguments 
for the revision are the presence of The Scene 
Interloping between scenes labelled one and 
two in Act IV; and the fact that the satire on 
Inigo Jones is chiefly found in two specific 
places in Act V; the first beginning, V, ii, 28, 


Can any man make a Masque here i’this company; 


and the second, V, ii, 22, 


I must conferre with Mr. In-and In, 
About some alterations in my Masque. 


My investigations lead me to believe that the 
play was all written at one time, and that about 
the time of its presentation in 1633. My chief 
reasons are as follows: 

(1) The presence of The Scene Interloping, 
taken by itself, cannot be held to prove more 
than that Jonson did not decide on the satire 
until after beginning Act V. (2) The so- 
called ‘ revised’ portions form an integral part 
of the plot. Tub has perfected all his plans for 
marrying Awdrey, and is seeking some one to 
make a Masque to complete the wedding fes- 
tivities when he asks the question noted above. 
All his plans go awry, and Awdrey is married 
to another. He then has, of necessity, to con- 
fer with In-and In about alterations, since he 
cannot, of course, have the thing carried out 
according to his earlier plan. (3) Internal evi- 
dence shows that the scene was laid in the early 
years of Elizabeth’s reign. Miles Metaphor, 
who is represented as quite young, remembers 
“King Edward our late Leige” (d. 1553), 
and “has set down the pompe ” with which he 
rode forth. Canon Hugh and Hilts, repre- 
sented as strong and lusty in their disguise, as 
Captain Plums and his companion both fought 
at St. Quentin’s (1557). Other facts give the 
same idea. If the scene was laid in the early 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, there is no more 
reason why the play should have been written 
in 1598-1604, than in 1633. If the play was 
all written at one time, it must have been writ- 
ten at about 1633 on account of the satire on 
Inigo Jones. 
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A study of Ben Jonson’s verse settles the 
question from another method of approach. 
Saintsbury throws out a hint that Jonson took 
much more liberty with the number of his 
syllables in his later than in his earlier plays. 


No one has ever gone into the matter. Having 


made a count of the syllables within the un- 
rimed lines of the so-called ‘early,’ and so- 
called ‘revised’ portions of A Tale of a Tub, 
I find the average for one hundred lines to be 
as follows: ‘ early, 24. 7; ‘ revised,’ 24.3. This 
result shows that if Ben Jonson’s practice did 
vary, these parts were written at the same time. 
My count of the syllables within the unrimed 
lines of the first five and last two plays, and 
A Tale of a Tub, entire, and of a hundred lines 
of each of the intervening plays gives the fol- 
lowing result, in an average for a hundred 
lines: Every Man In, 5; Every Man Out, 4. 5; 
Case is Altered, 2. 5; Cynthia’s Revels, 4; 
Poetaster, 5; Sejanus, 3; Volpone, 9. 1; Al- 
chemist, 15; Cataline, 3; Devil is an Ass, 12; 
Staple of News, 24; New Inn, 16. 6; Magnec- 
tic Lady, 24. 8; Tale of a Tub (entire), 24. 6. 
This proves two things. Both portions of A 
Tale of a Tub were written at the same time, 
and it was a late play. 

In my edition of the play, which I hope to 
bring out in the Yale Series, in April, 1915, 
I have gone into the matter in greater detail. 
It seemed, however, worthy of notice at this 
time. 

M. SNELL. 


Yale University. 


A Nore on As You Like It, I, vii, 139 f. 


Among all the numerous comments on 
Jaques’ famous summary of the seven ages of 
man that have suggested parallels or sources 
for the speech, I do not remember to have seen 
remarked one analogous list that illustrates 
more forcibly than any other I know Shake- 
speare’s striking criticism of traditional con- 
cepts by the light of experience and common 
sense. In the Piazza Universale di tutte le 
Professioni del Mondo (Venetia, MDCLXV, 
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p- 273), a wonderfully rich collection of six- 
teenth century pictures and ideas, Tommaso 
Garzoni discusses briefly the seven periods of 
human life, naming them abstractly, explaining 
the reason for their differing characters and 
adding a table of the seven ages of the world, 
the “stage” on which we play our parts. 

The first age, “ Infantia,” lasts, says Gar- 
zoni, till the fourth year, the second, Child- 
hood, to the fourteenth; “ Adolescentia ” takes 
the lad to his twentieth year, Youth to his 
fortieth, Maturity to his fifty-sixth; Age 
endures until the close of the sixty-eighth year, 
and from then till death, Decrepitude. 
“ And astrologers say,” Garzoni goes on to ex- 
plain, “that the seven ages are dominated re- 
spectively by the planets Moon, Mercury, 
Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn.” If 
the medieval association of certain tempera- 
ments with certain planets be applied, an 
association which has left its trace in our vo- 
cabulary, the seven ages would exhibit charac- 
ters unreasonable (lunatic), mercurial, loving, 
sunny, martial, jovial and saturnine, for each 
planet was believed to have in its composition 
a metal that actually influenced the bodily 
“humours” of the persons under its power.* 
In Ben Jonson’s treatment of this problem 
there is a simplification of it into a more scien- 
tific form; the stars and their influences are 
discarded and the four “humours,” “the 
choler, melancholy, phlegm and blood,” com- 
pounded of the four elements of earth, air, 
water and fire in varying proportions,” are in- 
terpreted “by metaphor” as conditioning hu- 
man temperament; again common usage has 
preserved the ghost of the concept in our ad- 
jectives, choleric, melancholic, phlegmatic, and 
sanguine. 

Now Shakespeare, although he uses the an- 
cient seven-fold division of man’s life, rear- 
ranges it in such a way as to show that his 
classifications when he made them, depended 


This seems to have been medieval commonplace. 
Cf. Chaucer’s Chanoun Yemannes Tale, 272 f., and, 
for further light on the character of the various 
planetary influences, The Book of Quinte Essence 
(1460-70), Early English Text Society. 

? Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, Induction. 
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on more than academic theories, whether of 
planetary interference in the world’s affairs or 
of modern scientific analysis,—the theory of 
“humours ” he more than once ridiculed. In 
place of Garzoni’s abstractions stand Jaques’ 
living figures; “the infant, mewling and puk- 
ing in his nurse’s arms” and “the whining 
schoolboy creeping like snail, Unwill- 
ingly to school,” are both drawn from life and 
have only enough of unreason and contradic- 
toriness about them to justify by a far stretch 
their association respectively with “the incon- 
stant moon ” and Mercury, whose special metal, 
the astrological chemists of the Middle Ages 
decided, was the variable quicksilver. No 
planet but Venus could, of course, possibly 
regulate the Lover, “sighing like a furnace,” 
but the Soldier should have been, according to 
orthodox tradition, governed in his jealousy of 
honor by Mars, the iron planet, “an enemy to 
alle thyngis”* except soldiers. Again, the 
Sun, the fourth influence according to Gar- 
zoni’s list, should have been the fifth in Jaques’, 
for Sol was conceived as the fullest in energy- 
giving power, “the worthiest planete”* of 
them all, whose metal, gold, is the one most 
sought after during man’s maturity and also 
the one which might satirically be thought of 
as the object of the Justice’s activities. In 
these two types evidently common sense far 
more than tradition determined selection, for 
if Jaques had been faithful to convention he 
would have reversed the places of his soldier 
and his man of law,—an inconceivable change 
if criticized by a standard based on probability 
or suitability of profession to age. 

Another departure from convention is ap- 
parent in the realistic picture of the shrunken, 
hollow look of the “Jean and slipper’d panta- 
loon,” whose type is not at all that of the 
“frosty but kindly” age which might have 
been ruled by Jupiter, “the planete wele-will- 
ing to alle thingis plentiful and 
plesyng,” * whose bright metal was tin. On 
the other hand the concluding misery, Decrepi- 
tude, suggests vividly the baleful ascendance of 
Saturn, the leaden star, “ evel-willid and ful of 


* Book of Quinte Essence, p. 26. 
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sekeness,” * who rises over and sets upon the 
“last scene of all.” 

The greater fitness of the medieval associa- 
tion of planet and temperament in youth and 
extreme age than in middle life might be made 
the basis of deductions that would lead far into 
the psychological habit which determines such 
classifications. The attention of the theorists 
who first attempted to bring order into the 
study of man’s life was evidently caught by the 
more striking moments of the human career, 
just as the poets of nature earliest sang the 
brilliancies of spring; with the growth of ra- 
tional observation and analysis the dead level 
of maturity was more closely studied, as well 
as the duller seasons of the year. But I have 
no wish here to push such suggestions, for my 
main object is only to call attention once more, 
by means of an as yet unnoted example, to 
Shakespeare’s power of vivifying an old con- 
c2ption through bringing into it his own fresh 
and true analysis. 


WINIFRED SMITH. 
Vassar College. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Beatrijs, that pearl of medieval Dutch poetry, 
for many years very difficult of access, has at 
length appeared in a new and worthy dress as 
No. III of the Publications of the Philological 
Society (Beatrijs, a Middle Dutch Legend, 
edited by A. J. Barnouw, Oxford University 
Press, 1914). The editor, who is Lecturer in 
English in the University of Leyden, has on 
the whole acquitted himself admirably of his 
task. The text is meant to serve—somewhat 
like Der arme Heinrich in the case of Middle 
High German—as an introduction to the study 
of Middle Dutch, and hence sets out with a 
Grammar of Middle Dutch (pp. 1-46), which 
gives an outline of the Phonology and Acci- 
dence but no Syntax. While not taking the 
place of Franck’s Mittelniederlindische Gram- 
matik, this summary will be found entirely 
adequate for the purpose it is meant to sub- 
serve. Its examples are all taken from the text 
of Beatrijs. The effort at condensation that is 
in evidence everywhere has perhaps not alto- 
gether made for clearness. Unscientific nomen- 
clature also crops out here and there. Thus 
the monophthongization of ai and aw is styled 
“smoothing” (§ 23) and the same é and 6 
that resulted from this process are referred to 
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as “the originally long 6 and 6” (§ 7). The 
text is virtually a reproduction of the manu- 
script. While the Notes cover barely four 
pages, they furnish all necessary information 
not contained in the Glossary. In keeping with 
the auspices under which the volume appears, 


the Glossary emphasizes the correspondences . 


between Middle Dutch and Old English, pass- 
ing by the German material even where no 
English cognates exist, a narrowness of point 
of view that both in Glossary and Notes leads 
to the neglect of illuminating parallels. The 
Glossary does duty also as an accurate and com- 
plete index to the Grammar. That the editor 
has kept well abreast of current bibliography 
is shown, among other things, by his mention, 
in terms of high praise, of the version of an 
American scholar, Harold de Wolf Fuller 
(1909). 


Dr. Henry Marion Hall has published a 
revised edition of his Jdylls of Fishermen, a 
monograph which was first printed in 1912, 
and reviewed in this journal in January, 1913. 
About three-fourths of the book has been re- 
written, and its most serious faults have been 
corrected. It still contains a number of minor 
inaccuracies, but in spite of these it may now 
be heartily commended to all students of the 
pastoral. It gives a good account of the 
“fisher idyll ”, from its rise in ancient Greece 
to its decline in eighteenth-century England. 
One little slip should be corrected here, be- 
cause it concerns the history of the literary 
species. On p. 74 it is implied that an ‘ ecloga 
nautica’ of Franciscus Modius is an imitation 
of Grotius’ Myrtilus. But Modius’ poem is the 
earlier of the two. It was printed in his col- 
lected works, “ Wirtzeburgi, 1583 ”, when Gro- 
tius was only three years old. 

W. P. M. 


Volume III of the Diccionario de chilenis- 
mos y de otras voces y locuciones viciosas, por 
Manuel Antonio Romaén (Santiago de Chile, 
Imp. de San José, 1913, 8vo., 621 pp.) treats 
the letters G—M, and is no less interesting and 
valuable than the two previous volumes. This 
dictionary is not merely lexicographical; it is 
replete with information on Spanish syntax 
and phonetics, as illustrated by the treatment 
of such subjects as the gerundive, verbs in 
~iar, the pronoun-article Jo, the local pronun- 
ciation and use of the letters g, h, 1, m, ete. 
The number of American words continues as 
large as in the two preceding volumes; for 
example, Jersey, Jockey, jol (hall), jury, lause 
(louse), leader, lunch, gasfiter, gasfiteria, 
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michicumdén (midshipman), moni. The illus- 
trative material includes citations from Chilean 
popular poetry, and from the standard treatises 
on other Spanish-American dialects. It may 
be noted in passing that the verbal suffix le, 
as in dndale, is not “ exclusivamente chileno ” ; 
the usage is common in Mexico. The interest 
of the Diccionario de chilenismos is not con- 
fined, however, to American Spanish, since the 
author has included numerous citations from 
the various periods of Castilian literature. The 
book is especially valuable for the language of 
Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 


The Copyright of the Dictionary of German 
and English, English and German by Max 
Bellows (New York, Holt, 1912) includes, 
among others, these ‘ strictly original points’: 
1. The distinguishing of masculine, feminine 
and neuter genders by different types. 2. The 
arrangement of both the German-English and 
English-German divisions concurrently on the 
same page. The second of these features un- 
doubtedly possesses some merit. As to the first, 
it seems more than doubtful whether differen- 
tiation by means of typography carries any 
advantage, other than the saving of space, over 
against the affixing of the forms of the definite 
article. 

In the case of any German-English and 
English-German dictionary the question pre- 
sents itself whether the book is intended pri- 
marily for an English or German public. If 
one may judge from the care with which Bel- 
lows indicates the pronunciation of English 
words, while of German words not even the 
accent is given (Bagage, Bagatelle, Bajonett, 
Bakterien), the answer in the present instance 
cannot remain doubtful. Whatever may be 
the merits of the work as an aid to the study 
of English by Germans, for the English-speak- 
ing student of German it cannot with respect 
to general utility bear comparison with the 
school dictionaries of Breul or James. Fur- 
thermore, it is somewhat disconcerting to en- 
counter, under the head of General Rules (p. 
24), such German as “In beiliufigen Sitzen, 
‘Shall’? in der zweiten und dritten Person, 
nicht nur die Zukunft sondern auch den 
Wunsch der sprechenden Person anzeigt,” and 
“ Der Schiiler welcher das Englische am besten 
sprechen wird (or spricht), den Preis bekom- 
men soll.” and “Unsere Meinung lasst uns 
glauben dass. . . .” It is perhaps only fair 
to add that, both as to author and original 
publisher, the book is a product of the English 
market. 
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